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Progress in Lighting All Departments 


of Textile Mills 





Use of Larger Lamps and Better Control of 
Light by Scientifically Designed Reflectors 


ORE recognition was given 
M essing the last year to good 
lighting as an important factor 
of production in textile mills. It is 
appreciated more and more that lost 
time, spoilage, and lower production are 
the toll exacted by inferior lighting, and 
that the best returns are not possible 
from the investment in machinery when 
the vision of the operators is hampered 
by inadequate and improper illumina- 
tion. A realization of these facts has 
resulted in the installation of only the 
most up to date lighting equipment in 
new mills, and the revamping of exist- 
ing lighting systems in many of the old 
mills where the illumination did not 
measure up to modern standards. 
Probably the most outstanding fea- 
tures of modern textile mill lighting as 
compared to previous lighting practice 
is the use of larger sized lamps and the 
control of the light emitted by scien- 
tifically designed reflecting equipment. 
Notwithstanding the progress. of 
modern lighting methods, there are 
many mills that still employ small lamps 
suspended by drop cords from the ceil- 
ing and entirely devoid of reflectors to 
guide or diffuse the light. 


Economy of Large Lamps 


The economy in using larger sized 
lamps lies in their greater light output 
for the same unit of electricity con- 
sumed. Fig. 1 shows a comparison be- 
tween the light output and energy con- 
sumption of three 100-watt lamps and 
one 300-watt lamp. By using the larger 
sized lamp, an increase of 30% is ob- 
tained in light without any increase in 
consumption of electric energy. In ad- 
dition, saving is effected through the 
reduction of the number of sockets, re- 
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flectors and wiring equipment necessary 
where smaller lamps are used. More- 
over, the distribution of light in the 
workroom will not be impaired when 
the outlets are properly spaced and the 
lamps equipped with approved reflectors. 

Good reflecting equipment is needed 


to secure proper and efficient utilization 
of light. Where no reflectors are em- 
ployed the light is not controlled; harm- 
ful glare and annoying shadows will 
always be present. Much of the light 
is wasted for much of it that could be 
utilized on the working areas goes to 
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The Consumption of 
blectric knergy Is 
the Same 





1280 More Lumens 
of Light Are 
Obtained 


One Lamp Instead of Three; More Light at Lower Cost 
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Fig. 2. Effective Card-Room Lighting; 
300-Watt Lamps, 12}x16}-Ft. Spacing 


illuminate the ceilings and upper side 
walls. 

The Glassteel diffuser has 
wide application in the textile industry. 
It deserves its popularity for it combines 
the advantages of flexibility, good diffu- 
sion, low brightness, high efficiency and 
good appearance. It consists of a com- 
bination white glass enclosing globe and 
an exterior white enameled steel re- 
lector. The glass enclosing globe pro- 
vides a softer light than can be obtained 
even from a white bowl lamp in an open 
reflector. The steel reflector serves to 
protect the glass enclosing globe from 
breakage and to properly cirect the light 
toward the working surface. 


found a 


Flexibility 


Flexibility in lighting is provided by 
this unit since it is so designed that a 
reflector of the 300-watt size can accom- 
modate a 500-watt lamp without ma- 
terially changing the distribution of 
light or causing excessive brightness. 
This same unit can be adapted to a 
200-watt lamp by using a_ standard 
mogul to medium socket adapter. This 
adapter, while permitting use of the 
medium base of the 200-watt lamp, also 
lengthens the light-center length so that 
the filament of the smaller lamp is ap 
proximately in the same position as that 
of the larger sizes. There is therefore 
no noticeable change in the distribution 
of light. Thus the level of illumination 
can be changed at will without making 
any change in the lighting equipment 
other than lamps. The Glassteel diffuser 
is made by several manufacturers. 


Greater Visual Activity 


a growing demand in the 
textile industry for higher levels of 
illumination. This demand has largely 
come about through the experience that 
greater visual acuity and speed of vision 


here 


1S 


is obtained as the illumination is in 
creased. Finding broken threads, close 
inspection work and detection of flaws 


facilitated when the illumination is 
order. The practical ex- 


his regard is backed up by 


are 
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laboratory tests on the relation of speed 
of vision and illumination, 

It has been found that in many in- 
dustrial operations lighting on the order 
of 50 to 100 foot-candles is practical and 


economical. Several textile mills are 
using from 15 to 30 foot-candles to 
illuminate some departments. In keep- 


ing with the demand for higher levels 
of illumination, reflector manufacturers 
making the Glassteel diffuser have 
brought out a design of this unit to 
accommodate lamps of the 750 and 1000 
watt sizes. 

High investments in textile machinery 
merit only the best of lighting. The 
writer recently recommended an instal- 
lation in the knitting section of a hosiery 
mill which provided approximately 20 
foot-candles in a department well filled 
with modern, high priced machines. 
The units were so spaced as to provide 
uniformity of illumination and a high 
degree of diffusion, which was neces- 
sary in order to minimize all shadows. 

The new lighting system enabled 





Fig. 3. Weave-Room Lighting; 


Modern 
Units Mounted 14 Ft. from Floor 


operators to more readily detect the 
broken threads or other causes for the 
stopping of the automatic machines and 
to make the necessary adjustments to 
again set them in motion. When the 
new lighting was being installed, all 
thought was concentrated on securing 
the proper illumination, rather than 
immediate increases in production, but 
the dav following the installation, the 
superintendent was pleasantly surprised 
to find that production had increased 
several per cent the first night that the 
new lighting system was in operation. 

\nother type of reflector well adapted 
for textile lighting is made of prismatic 
glass. This reflector consists of a series 
of glass prisms so located with respect 
to the light source as to control the light 
in desired directions. 


Prismatic Reflecting Equipment 


New developments in prismatic re- 
flecting equipment and mirrored glass 
reflectors include reflectors designed for 
1500-watt lamps. These reflectors are 
intended for high mounting height. 


While there may be no specific applica- 
tion at present tor reflecting equipment 
of this size in extile mills, their advent 
is interesting rom the standpoint of 
meeting the de.nand for higher intensi- 
ties in industrial operations. 

A few years ago, the suggestion of 
reflecting equipment of this size for in- 
dustrial lighting would have met with 
ridicule. Lighting progress is indeed 
rapid. This speed of advancement in 
the art of illumination is indicative of 
the need that has existed for better light- 
ing. Its continued progress is evidence 
of the merit of each step forward to 
higher levels of illumination. Lighting 
therefore has taken a place among the 
problems of management and the execu- 
tive who keeps his mind open to its 
possibilities and to new lighting specifi- 
cations that are greatly in excess of 
those of only a few years ago will 
be the first to benefit in added pro- 
duction, less spoilage and lower labor 
turnover. 

Because of the character of machines 
used in textile operations, it is necessary 
that the lighting system be designed 
according to the location of the ma- 
chines. This method of locating the 
lighting outlets is commonly referred to 
as group lighting, since the outlets are 
grouped according to the machine loca- 
tions. 

Coarse operations such as carding 
do not require much close visual 
application. Sufficient light must never- 
theless be provided to permit adjust- 
ments on the machines to be made with 
ease. Ten foot-candles is a satisfactory 
level of illumination for this section of 
a mill. 

Fig. shows the card room of the 
Slater Mfg. Co., at Marietta, S.C. The 
units are located over every other aisle, 
one unit serving two machines. Glas- 
steel diffusers are used with 300-watt 
lamps and are spaced approximately 
124 x 164 ft. apart. The reflectors are 
mounted about 12 ft. from _ the 
floor. This system provides 10 foot- 
candles. 

Another view in this mill is shown 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Fig. 4. 


Knitters Can See Finest Details in 
This Seamless Hosiery Room 
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Current Abnormally Low Premiums 


On Domestic 


Extra Staple Cottons 


Causes, Probable Duration, and Effect Upon Character of Planting of 1929 Crop 


HERE are several causes for the 
unusually small premiums com- 
manded by domestic extra staple 
cottons during the 1927-28 and 1928-29 
seasons which may be briefly outlined as 
follows : 
1.—Increased supply, including pro- 
duction and carry over, of 14 inch and 
longer cottons in the United States. 
2.—The substantial relative increase 
in production of Egyptian Uppers which 
are the keenest competitor in world mar- 
kets of domestic long staple cottons. 
3.—The decreasing trend in the quan- 
tity of fine goods and combed yarns 
manufactured in the United States, par- 
ticularly during the long-drawn out 
strike at New Bedford in 1928. 
4.—The pronounced disposition to use 
well-bodied “rivers” and “benders” in- 
stead of full 14 inch and longer cottons 
in the manufacture of automobile tires. 
It is apparent, at a glance, that the 
clearly indicated trend toward increase 
in supply and toward decrease in de- 
mand represents a correlation which 
cannot exist without more or less down- 
ward disturbance of the price level as 
touching these specialties. 


Oversupply of Short Extra Staples 


The Staple Cotton Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, headquarters Greenwood, Miss., 
recently issued the following statement 
apropos of the excess supply of 14 inch 
cottons at the beginning of the current 
season: 

“In our opinion, there was carried 
over and raised in the United States 
this season (1928-29) approximately 
1,500,000 bales of 14 inch and longer 
cottons. This is probably 500,000 bales 
in excess of normal combined carry-over 
and production and this surplus has 
necessarily had a depressing effect on 
premiums.” 

This quotation is presented for the 
reason that the Staple Cotton Co-opera- 
tive Association, composed wholly of 
growers of staple cottons in the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Deltas in Mississippi, 
handles more cotton of this type than 
any other organization in the United 
States and is therefore in position to 
speak with authority on the subject of 
supply as touching such cottons. 

In addition to the foregoing, I am in 
receipt of the following from the largest 


By George W. Fooshe 
Williams & Travers, 
New York City 





“Discussion of the several 
phases of the foregoing cap- 
tion, at the request of C. H. 
Clark, editor of Textile World, 
has been approached with con- 
siderable hesitation because of 
the admitted difficulty of treat- 
ing the subject without ven- 
turing more or less into the 
field of speculation, and only 
because there are some tan- 
gible facts which may be pre- 
sented along with such hypoth- 
eses as seem to be borne out 
by the logic of the situation,” 


—states the author. 





individual grower of long staple cotton 
in the world: 

“Delfos cotton is being planted in the 
hills in many parts of the South. This 
variety runs from 14 to 1% inch and 
is therefore classed as staple cotton. 
You can sell 1 to 1% inch cotton today 
for almost as much as you can sell 
Delfos 14 to 1% inch and I believe that 
the small premium commanded by the 
latter over the former is brought about 
largely by the excess of supply over 
demand.” 


Large Supply of Egyptian Uppers 


There is apparently wide difference 
of opinion among the cotton trade as to 
extent of competition between domestic 
long staples and Egyptian Uppers. The 
latter usually average about 11s inch, 
but they comrnand substantially higher 
prices than similar lengths of domestic 
extra staples because they possess in- 
herent qualities which give them su- 
perior spinning value. One of the lead- 
ing importers and distributors of 
Egyptian Uppers in the United States 
advises the writer that there is no com- 
parison between the Egyptian and do- 
mestic product and that it is therefore 
necessary to look elsewhere for the cause 
of the relatively low premium on do- 
mestic long staples. His observations 
would tend to create the impression that 
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neither style has any particular bearing 
on the price of the other, but it appears 
to be more than a coincidence that the 
lowest premiums ever witnessed on do- 
mestic extra staples have occurred at a 
time when Uppers constituted the high- 
est percentage of total Egyptian produc- 
tion in the history of that country. 


Demand Sub-Normal 


So far as demand is concerned, there 
appears to be unanimous agreement that 
the fine cotton goods branch of the 
textile industry has suffered greater de- 
pression than any other department 
thereof during the past two years and 
it is recognized that little effort was 
made in other textile centers, during the 
prolonged. strike at New Bedford in 
1928, to compensate for the tremendous 
loss in production which this disturb- 
ance entailed. There were facilities 
elsewhere which could, and doubtless 
would, have been brought into play if 
demand for fine goods and combed yarns 
had been sufficient to justify this course; 
and the fact that they were not used 
may be reasonably accepted as prima 
facie evidence that such demand was 
non-existent. In other words, the strike 
at New Bedford was only a symptom 
and not by any means a cause of the 
depression which characterized the fine 
goods branch of the industry. 


Shorter Cottons for Tire Trade 


Letters were addressed by the writer 
to the leading manufacturers of auto- 
mobile tires and tire fabric yarns with 
a view to gaining first-hand information 
regarding the length of cotton used by 
them, but they were not particularly 
generous in their response, evidently 
feeling that they might reveal technical 
secrets. However, the replies received 
tended to confirm the broad proposition 
already laid down that the trend in more 
recent years has been toward use of 
cotton 14 inch or less by these interests. 
They have found, in the majority of 
cases, that even more durable tires mav 
be made from these shorter cottons now 
than could be produced from extra 
staples a few years ago and substitution 
of the former for the latter on a large 
scale is both good sense and good eco- 
nomics. But this shifting from one 
quality to the other has exerted a de- 
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pressing effect on long staple premiums 
which can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Growers of 14 inch and longer cottons 
are painfully aware of the loss of this 
important outlet every time they miss 
a sale. 


Low Basis Should Increase Sales 


Duration of present abnormally small 
premiums on domestic extra staples is 
quite problematical because it involves 
two foundamental elements: The effect 
which these low premiums will have in 
the direction of stimulating use of these 
longer cottons at the expense of shorter 
ones because of the small relative dif- 
ference in cost; and the effect which 
existance of such small premiums will 
have upon the production of 14 inch and 
longer cottons. 

The Staple Cotton Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, already quoted, expresses the 
view that the weight of the present ex- 
cess of supply over demand will con- 
tinue, at least for a number of months, 
to exert a depressing effect upon pre- 
miums commanded by domestic extra 
staples. But it also forecasts, in almost 
the same breath, that “existing cheap 
premiums will result in heavy consump- 
tion of long staple cotton this season.” 

“If premiums remain low, as we be- 
lieve they will,” it continues, “the ex- 
cess of staple cotton will, to a large ex- 
tent, be consumed before the 1929 crop 
begins to move. If this occurs, it will 
mean that many mills will be using 
staple cotton next fall that have not 
been accustomed to spinning this char- 
acter of cotton. With such mills using 
extra staples, in addition to those usually 
utilizing Delta cotton, more than a 
normal demand for the latter would be 
logical next season. In other words, 
with the surplus largely consumed and 
with a broadened demand for staples, we 
believe premiums will be materially 
better than now. We see little hope for 
any improvement in the premium situa- 
tion this season, but we do believe there 
are forces at work which are exerting a 
corrective influence and which will, by 
next season, bring about a much more 
satisfactory condition than exists today.” 


Use of Longer Cottons Stimulated 


Manufacturers of fine goods and 
combed yarns have recently experienced 
decided improvement in demand and 
they are enjoying better gross margins 
than for a number of months. They 
are devoting more attention to styling 
and to improving the attractiveness of 
their output. At the same time they 
are able, even after allowance for the 
more recent moderate advance in pre 
mium, or basis, on long staples, to se- 
cure their raw cotton at the lowest cost, 
in relation to the price obtained for 
their products, for more than two vears 
if not for a much longer period. This 
unusual combination points to increas- 
ing consumption of extra staples by mills 
accustomed to using them. At the same 
time, between the relative cheapness of 
these extra staples and the superiority 
of the products made therefrom, there is 
sound basis for the expectation that 
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mills not accustomed to spinning them 
may be quite willing, in the prospect of 
larger returns, to change roll settings 
and twist gears and to put in such cards 
as may be necessary. 

Manufacturers have found it highly 
profitable, in other years, notably fol- 
lowing the heavy production of low 
grades in 1926, to so alter their equip- 
ment as to utilize these for the first time 
in their experience and financial results 
were highly satisfactory. They thus met 
an unusual situation with profit to them- 
selves, and the present situation, while 
involving staple length rather than 
grade, undoubtedly offers an opportunity 
equally unique. It is a plain straight- 
forward proposition of dollars and cents 
which is deserving of serious considera- 
tion by those in position to take ad- 
vantage of it. 


Decreased Acreage Encouraged 


It is expressing it only mildly to say 
that planting interests in the alluvial 
lands of the lower Mississippi Valley, 
where the bulk of long staple cotton in 
the United States is grown, are dis- 
couraged over the small premiums now 
prevailing; or that they are facing the 
seeding of the 1929 crop with no little 
uncertainty. They are naturally gov- 
erned, from year to year, by prospective 
supply, demand and price-level in plan- 
ning the area they will seed and in de- 
termining the particular type or types 
they will produce. 

At this time a year ago, premiums 
were substantially larger than now. 
Moreover, owing to the worst flood in 
history, production in 1927 had been de- 
cidedly subnormal and the crop of 1926 
had been marketed very closely, with the 
result that the supply on hand was far 
from burdensome. They therefore sub- 
stantially increased their acreage and 
thus laid the foundation for the abun- 
dant yield of extra staples witnessed 
in 1928. Moreover, their efforts were 
supplemented by those of growers in 
Arizona and California, as well as 
in some other favored sections in the 
older cotton states. They are now reap- 
ing the harvest, in the form of unsatis- 
factory demand and abnormally, to say 
nothing of unremuneratively, low pre- 
miums. 

It naturally follows that they are in 
no humor to lay plans for production 
of long staples on such a scale as to add 
to the premium-depressing surplus al- 
ready on hand. Their state of mind 
might be altered by developments in the 
staple situation during the _ several 
months intervening between now and 
seeding time, but, unless these are dis- 
tinctly along the lines forecast by the 
authority already quoted, it is seriously 
to be doubted that more land will be 
planted to extra staple varieties in 1929 
than was seeded thereto in 1928. 

The land is there and it is quite ca- 
pable of producing 14 inch and longer 
cottons if varieties vielding these lengths 
are used. But, in order to appreciate 
the position of the planter, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind two important 
facts: These longer varieties do not 
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yield as much per acre as shorter ones 
and they do not mature as quickly. The 
former consideration makes it essential 
that there shall be sufficient premium 
for extra staples to compensate for the 
less prolific yield and the latter con- 
sideration materially increases the wee- 
vil hazard. 


Shifting to Shorter Cottons Unlikely 


These stubborn facts would point un- 
erringly to decided decrease in acreage 
seeded to extra staples if it were not 
true that 1s: to ls inch, which are 
somewhat more prolific and which ma- 
ture more quickly, have been changing 
hands practically all season at prices 
more nearly equivalent to those on 
l-inch and shorter cottons than the 
writer previously recalls. If lez to 1% 
inch cottons were commanding attrac- 
tive premiums, there would be little or 
no question that planting interests would 
turn away from extra staples to these. 
But, since they are not salable on the 
terms indicated, growers are left only a 
modicum of choice and are likely to 
proceed on the theory that it is wiser 
to produce the extra staples, which grow 
within comparatively restricted areas, 
than to produce the other lengths, which, 
as already shown, are being grown over 
a constantly widening area. 

There is always the hope, too, that 
some growers will abandon the produc- 
tion of long staples in favor of slightly 
shorter cottons and this may easily 
prove a stimulant to full acreage to the 
former. Experience has pretty conclu- 
sively demonstrated that those who pin 
their faith to shifting of varieties usually 
leave the other fellow to do the shifting, 
with the result that little or none is 
actually effected. 

In the light of the foregoing, it seems 
logical to conclude that the soundest 
basis for hopes of improvement in pre- 
miums on extra staples lies in increased 
use, rather than in decreased produc- 
tion, of these lengths; and that con- 
tinuance of unattractive premiums may 
be expected until such time as there is 
sufficient recognition of the relatively 
high spinning value of these cottons by 
textile manufacturers to insure their sub- 
stitution for shorter lengths, or until the 
improvement in the fine goods branch 
of the textile industry results in sub- 
stantial increase in their employment by 
the mills accustomed to using them. 


Senate Committee Favors 
Monthly Cotton Stock Reports 


Wasuincton, D. C.— The Senate 
committee on agriculture has voted a 
favorable report on a bill by Senator 
Heflin, of Alabama, which would direct 
the Bureau of Census to report cotton 
in warehouses and in consuming estab- 
lishments monthly and the carry-over 
annually, with figures of linters, as a 
separate item. The House census com- 
mittee, several days before, had ordered 
a favorable report on a bill which would 
reauire, not only linters, but snaps and 
bollies to be reported separately. 









No Radical Change in Tariff Valuation 
Methods Expected in House Bill 





Committee Members Feel Time Is Not Ripe 
—Cotton-Jute Controversy Comes Up Again 


OQ RADICAL change in valua- 
Nec methods for tariff purposes 

is likely to be included in the bill 
which the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives expects 
to report early in April. Some members 
of the committee feel that the time is 
not ripe to depart to any great extent 
from a basis of foreign valuation which 
still is operating satisfactorily on the 
great bulk of imports. It is admitted, 
however, that foreign valuation is be- 
coming increasingly difficult and may be 
eliminated from certain paragraphs of 
the bill, and particularly in connection 
with the flexible feature of the measure 
which is almost certain to be continued. 
A proposal from the minority, which is 
not likely to prevail, is that Congress 
should approve of recommended changes 
in the rate, rather than the President. 
The hearings have revealed that there is 
wide support for the retention of the 
flexible features of the present law. 

With each passing week the majority 
leaders in Congress are showing in- 
creased determination to limit increases 
to the most urgent and acute cases. 
Minority members of the committee, 
however, point out that this is going 
to be almost impossible because of com- 
pensatory rates, the adjustment of 
duties on related articles, and the 
changes which will have to be made 
because of duties placed on raw mate- 
rials in the agricultural schedule. 

The textile industry has joined the 
many other interests in protesting 
against the extent of increases asked 
by the representatives of agriculture, in 
pointing out the injurious effect of a 
forty-five per cent rate on the oils used 
in textile soaps. 

During the past week the agricultural 
interests are thought by some to have 
weakened their entire case by em- 
phasizing their demand for a forty-five 
per cent ad valorem duty on hides and 
by urging a duty of one and one-half 
cents per pound on bananas. 


* * * 


HE American Cotton Association 

declared in favor of a duty on 
raw jute as the cotton-jute controversy 
came up for the second and last time 
in the tariff hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee. This commit- 
ment, withheld before, removes all doubt 
that the cotton industry stands solidly 
behind Senator Ransdell’s proposal to 
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assess jute and jute butts, now on the 
free list, at 3c. per Ib. Had the industry 
seemed divided, it is pointed out, there 
could have been little hope for success. 

Speaking for the association, Col. 
Harvie Jordan appeared on Feb. 21 to 
renew the arguments advanced under 
the jute schedule two weeks before. 
His request was admittedly for a vir- 
tual embargo against jute in order that 
cotton might take the field in bagging, 
twine, and especially bale wrappers. 
Improved methods of manufacture will 
make this replacement possible, he said, 
to the amount of a million bales per 
year. 

In order that the use of cotton bale 
covering might not be hampered by the 
present marketing system, Mr. Jordan 
urged a change to the net weight sys- 
tem of buying. This, he stated, would 
bring about a change to high density 
gin compression with four pounds of 
cotton bagging per bale and a resultant 
saving of millions of dollars per year 
in freight, tare loss, waste, and exces- 
sive sampling. Foreign tare regulations 
would probably change to meet the new 
basis, Mr. Jordan declared. He pre- 
dicted a price advance of 2c. per lb. by 
the combination of these factors and 
that the total aid to cotton growers 
would be about $200,000,000 per year. 
Answering the argument that India 
would drop jute and go over to competi- 
tive cotton raising as a result of the 
proposed duty, Mr. Jordan pointed out 
that India is doing so regardless of the 
jute situation. 

Opposing the Ransdell Bill, Mal- 
colm B. Stone testified as general man- 
ager of the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, America’s largest jute manu- 
facturers. His arguments were covered 
in detail on page 34 of last week’s issue. 
G. W. Ekstrand spoke for the jute twine 
and yarn producers of the United States. 
Sisal and other fibers would gain the 
twine market if raw jute were taken 
from the free list, he stated. Thus an 
established industry would be injured 
without aiding cotton. 


Long Staple Cotton 


Pros and cons as to a duty on long 
staple cotton were advanced again under 
the Free List discussion, Representa- 
tives Swing of California and Douglas 
of Arizona appearing on behalf of grow- 
Mr. Swing said: 


ers in their districts. 
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“During the World War, when there 
was a virtual embargo upon long staple 
cotton grown in Egypt and Peru, nearly 
half the land in the Imperial Valley was 
planted to long staples and grown suc- 
cessfully. When the life of this indus- 
try was somewhat prolonged by the 
emergency tariff we still continued to 
produce. Since the expiration of this 
measure the acreage put into cotton of 
any kind in the Imperial Valley rapidly 
decreased so that today less than one- 
twentieth is in cotton. We can not 
afford to raise it.” 

The growers want a base rate of 7c. 
per pound on the lve in. length plus lc. 
for each additional thirty-second of an 
inch up to 13 in. at and above which the 
duty is 24c. the pound, as advocated by 
Representative Whittington under the 
Cotton Schedule on Jan. 31. According 
to a brief presented by the California- 
Arizona-New Mexico Cotton Associa- 
tion, this protection will (1) restore 
normal premiums to staple cotton, (2) 
relieve the pressure of imports so that 
the basis, that is, the premium or dis- 
count above or under the New York 
and New Orleans future markets at 
which spot cotton is sold daily, will 
advance to a reasonable level on all 
qualities of American cotton, and (3) 
equalize American production costs 
with those abroad and still permit im- 
portations for certain yarns. It was 
contended that American cotton is equal 
to that produced anywhere. 

Determined resistance was offered by 
witnesses for manufacturing interests 
who testified that the proposed duty 
amounts to an embargo against a raw 
material which is not and can not be 
produced in this country. H. F. Lippett 
declared that some of New England’s 
most progressive establishments see in 
this measure impending disaster in- 
volving idle machinery and unemploy- 
ment for their operatives. Egyptian 
cotton is finer and stronger than the 
American pima and delta by which it 
can not be replaced, he said. Mr. 
Lippett’s analysis of economic factors 
follows: 

Importations of long staple cotton 
amount to some 300,000 bales annually 
of which some 80,000 from Mexico, 
India, and China are admittedly non- 
competitive. Peru sends 23,000 bales. 
The real competition comes from Egypt 
to the extent of 200,000 bales of which 
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165,000 are “uppers” 
Nile region running about 1} in. and 
the remaining 35,000 are Sakellarides or 
‘“saks” about 14 in., the best and high- 
est priced cotton in the world. 

The proposed duty is aimed at uppers, 
Mr. Lippett declared, of which some 
20,000 bales go into knit hosiery and 
underwear and for weaving a great 
variety of higher grade fabrics. The 
rest furnishes fabric for the better 
quality of pneumatic tires the added 
strength being especially necessary for 
buses and airplanes. Granting that 
American cotton could serve these pur- 
poses, which was denied, there would 
still be an exportable surplus of 150,000 
bales. At present the United States 
produces some 800,000 bales and export 
300,000. This might increase under the 
tariff. Obviously there would be a 
surplus, Mr. Lippett argued, in which 
case a commodity is dragged down 
toward the world price and receives 
little benefit from a tariff. 


Furthermore he pointed out that 
Great Britain might be expected to 
apply a reciprocal duty on American 
cotton of equal lengths thus damaging 
a large market. Egyptian cotton would 
come in anyhow, he said, both in the 
raw state in spite of the tariff and 
especially as manufactured goods such 
as are now imported in large volume 
thus injuring milling interests with no 
benefit to cotton. Another factor 
brought ovt in questioning by Repre- 
sentative Aldrich of Rhode Island was 
that rayon is already one of the chief 
competitors of staple cotton and a duty 
barring Egyptian cotton would stimulate 
the creation of synthetic fibres for its 
replacement. For all these reasons, Mr. 
Lippett predicted that the proposed 
tariff would act as a boomerang to 
those it purports to protect. 


Representatives of several thread 
companies testified that they must use 
Egyptian sak cotton in many types of 
thread for which American long staple 
is not sufficiently fine and strong. John 
C. Clark, of the Clark Thread Co., 
stated that his firm tested the first 
Arizona cotton grown and took the 
state’s total output for three years with 
unfavorable results. The company was 
a large buyer of sea island cotton 
before the crop disappeared. Mr. Clark 
agreed that this was an acceptable sub- 
stitute for sak and Sudan but expressed 
doubts as to its revival because of the 
difficulty of boll weevil control. A com- 
pensatory duty on products manufac- 
tured from long staple cotton was 
declared impracticable because of the 
difference. 

C. M. Holmes, of the Holmes Mfg. 
Co., stated that after mercerizing thread 
yarns the extra strength gained in 
stretching after shrinkage in solution is 
17 per cent for sak and only 10 per cent 
for pima. The lustre, evenness, and 
elasticity of sak are also greater he 
stated, and fulfill the requirements of 
high-speed machines. C. E. Chaffin of 
the Bay State Thread Company said 
that his firm tried to use pima under 
the emergency tariff but had to go back 
to sak and pay the duty. R. C. Kerr of 
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from the upper 





Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tions to Hold Joint Convention 


The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers and the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion will hold a joint convention 
Friday and Saturday, May 24 and 
25 at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J., under the auspices of 
the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers. 








the American Thread Company voiced 
similar contentions. The duty would 
raise consumer prices, he said. Allan 
Barrows of New Bedford stated that 
Sakellarides is superior for plied yarns. 
Arizona growers are having no difficulty 
marketing their crops, he pointed out. 
Nine-tenths of the nation’s tire in- 
terests were represented by M. E. Clark. 
Of the total cotton consumed in tires 
75 per cent or 530,000 bales annually is 
long staple. No length less than 14 in. 
is imported for this use. Of the 210,000 
bales 14 and over used in tires, 150,000 
are Egyptian. For the purposes, Amer- 
ican cotton is not strong enough to 


replace this importation, Mr. Clark 
declared. 


Urge Change in Basis 


Changes in the tariff valuation basis 
were urged by many witnesses as the 
Ways and Means Committee concluded 
its seven-week session on tariff read- 
justment. Although an abandonment of 
the present system of assessing duties 
on foreign value is considered unlikely, 
it is pointed out that a change with re- 
spect to any commodity group would 


have a far-reaching effect upon the 


goods affected. As one customs lawyer 
puts it, “Let me write the administra- 
tive act and I care not who fixes the 
rates of duty.” 

For the present system it is to be 
said that the country has been prosper- 
ous and that, in the main, the tariff pro- 
visions have functioned smoothly. Many 
of the troubles which have arisen are 
not traceable to the principle on which 
the law is based but have resulted from 
legal loopholes or from changing trade 
conditions against which remedies are 
at hand in the writing of the new Smoot- 
Hawley Act. Doubtless the system dis- 
plays weaknesses in that it encourages 
the foreign competitor of least produc- 
tion costs by allowing him entry at the 
lowest duty, the charge being based on 
a fixed percentage of his low valuation. 
Furthermore there is said to be increas- 
ing difficulty in determining foreign pro- 
duction costs or in checking against 
undervaluation. There is no automatic 
provision against the outward rush of 
goods stimulated by currency failure in 
an exporting nation. 

Among the suggested substitutes for 
the present plan are: United States 
selling price either directly or with de- 
ductions, United States production cost 


(Continued on page 135) 
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The Cotton Contract Basis 





Longer Length Favored by Texas 
Seed Breeders Association 


The Texas Cotton Seed Breeders As- 
sociation, at a special meeting held at 
Dallas, Texas, February 11, adopted the 
following resolution endorsing the plan 
proposed in TExTILE Wor tp of Feb. 2 
to increase the staple length basis of 
cotton futures contracts: 


“Whereas, the consumption of cotton by 
American mills averages close to one inch 
staple, and whereas, cotton breeders in 
America are rapidly introducing cotton 
varieties of maximum productivity in one 
inch and better staples, and whereas these 
improved cottons are not bringing their 
true value in many places due to the fact 
that the contract basis is for cotton of % 
inch staple, and whereas, the fact that more 
than 55% of the entire American cotton 
crop is of staple lengths of % inch and 
under, and whereas, the over production 
of these staples of % inch length and of 
untenderable lengths has resulted in caus- 
ing the lowest basis for American cotton 
in many years, and whereas, the basis for 
American mill hedges should be the aver- 
age lengths used by American mills which 
is one inch. 

“Therefore, be it resolved; That the basis 
for staple length in futures contracts be 
increased from % inch staple to one inch 
staple with staple differences off of this 
basis for cotton of % inch and 4% inch 
staple, and that 7% inch staple be un- 
tenderable. This to the end that the pro- 
duction of cottons of better staple and 
character by American cotton growers be 
stimulated and the average length of staple 
and total value of the American cotton 
crop be increased.” 


Test for Spinning Utility 


The committee on resolutions of 
which S. B. Jackson, executive manager 
of the Greer Staple Cotton Breeding 
Farms, Iowa Park, Texas, was chair- 
man, also introduced a resolution which 
was adopted and which suggests that 
the Cotton Marketing Division of the 
Department of Agriculture make lab- 
oratory tests of representative samples 
of lint grown by growers of pedigreed 
varieties of cotton to the end that grow- 
ers may be better informed as to the 
spinning utility of their cottons, and that 
the division investigation of cotton 
character may be aided thereby. 

The association also adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing the tariff duties on lve 
in. and longer cotton proposed by other 
growers’ organizations, which duties 
range from 10 to 25c. a pound. 


Broadcloth Need Not Be 


Specification Fabric 


PHILADELPH1IA—Depot Quartermaster 
has announced in connection with bids 
asked for March 4, 1929 to furnish them 
with 1,600 yds., broadcloth, that this 
need not conform with specifications 
dated Feb. 15, 1929 unless the bidder 
desires. In other words they may sub- 
mit sample of material manufactured 
in accordance with their own specifica- 
tions if sample accompanies bid. 











Would Not Help Cotton Growers 


W. M. Garrard’s Opinion of Sug- 
gested Change in Contract Basis 


AL-THOUGE admitting that, if the 
cotton futures contract was based 
upon té inch staple it would more fairly 
represent average domestic production 
and consumption, W. M. Garrard, gen- 
eral manager of the Staple Cotton Co- 
operative Association, Greenwood, Miss., 
is of the opinion that such a change in 
the contract, as proposed in a series of 
articles in the Feb. 2 issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp, would not help the grower in 
securing a higher price for his cotton. 
Mr. Garrard’s statement is as follows: 


A More Accurate Basis 


“In my opinion the yard-stick you 
suggest would be of no help to the 
grower in securing higher prices for his 
cotton. I do believe, however, if such 
a yard-stick were used it would more 
nearly reflect the correct value for the 
average of the cotton produced in the 
South. I am not sufficiently informed 
to express an opinion as to whether or 
not it would be helpful in buying or sell- 
ing cotton yarns. 

“T believe, however, if the futures 
market was based on #8 inch, this staple 
length would more nearly represent the 
average production as well as average 
consumption and would therefore serve 
as a more accurate staple length upon 
which to base trading in the contract 
market. 


Reliable Quotations Available 


“At the present time the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics publishes each 
day in all the metropolitan papers in the 
South a specific schedule of values for 


all grades and staples, which are being 
actively traded in. I am enclosing one 
of these schedules. I believe this yard- 
stick will serve the grower better than 
the one Mr. Amory has suggested. 

“As you correctly assume in your 
article, the grower knows little of grade 
and practically nothing at all of staple. 
He has to rely on the buyer to give him 
the grade and staple of his commodity. 
If he is accustomed to trade with an 
honest buyer, who will give him correct 
information, he can refer to any metro- 
politan paper and find the real value of 
his commodity at the time and place he 
is offering it for sale. 

“A great many more growers rely 
upon daily papers for market quotations 
and values than upon quotations which 
are disseminated throughout the country 
by telegraph or ticker service. 


Would Raise Quotation Level 


“At present when trading with the 
buyer, the grower is accustomed to re- 
receive a bid of so much off and some- 
times he gets a bid of a few points on. 
Raising the general level of quotations, 
which your yard-stick would certainly 
do, would mean that practically all of 
his quotations would be so many points 
off. I cannot see where the suggested 
change would put any more money in 
the pockets of the actual producer of 
the commodity. 

“The reports promulgated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics are 
being widely distributed and generally 
used, and I think they are securing ex- 
cellent results.” 


Night Shift Elimination Eftect 


No Increase in Active Cotton Spindles 
Needed Excepting in Most Active Years 


HE Department of Commerce has 

worked out some interesting figures 
showing the total number of cotton 
spindles that would have been required 
in the country during the cotton sea- 
sons from 1921 to 1928, inclusive, if 
the machinery in each of those years 
had been operated only on a legal 
single shift. This figure is a weighted 
figure and takes into consideration the 


number of spindles in place in each state 
and the legal number of hours that one 
shift can operate when women are em- 
ployed. From this data, the spindles 
that would have been necessary to 
operate the same number of hours if 
there were no overtime and the spindles 
idle because of overtime, were com- 
puted. 

These statistics were published in the 


the National 


ot 
of Cotton Manufacturers 
with the following comment: 


February Bulletin 


Association 


These figures show that in 1923-1924 the 
overtime operations were not sufficient to 
have run the active spindles full time on 
single shift. In two years, 1922-1923 and 
1926-1927, there was enough overtime oper- 
ation to have required more than the total 
number of spindles in place to equal the 
spindle hours operated. In the other five 
years under consideration, the overtime 
operation of spindles was not sufficient to 
have required the total number of spindles 
in place even though all of the spindles 
were run on a single shift basis. 


Line 1 shows the total number of spindle 
hours operated as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Line 2 gives the spindles in place, 
line 3, the active spindles. 

Line 4 is the computed number of spin- 
dles that would have been necessary to 
run the same number of spindle hours if 
there had been no overtime. 


Line 5 is the computed number of spin- 
dles idle because of overtime and is the dif- 
ference between line 4 and line 3. 


In line 6 is shown the number of active 
spindles that could not have been operated 
even though there had been no overtime. 


Line 7 is the computed number of spin- 
dles more than the spindles in place that 
would have been required had there been 
no overtime. 


Line 8 shows the number of spindles, less 
than the spindles in place, that would have 
been required to operate the total number 
of hours. 


and 


U. S. Wool Clip Increases 


W ASHINGTON—The amount of wool 
shorn in the United States in 1928 was 
299,113,000 pounds, as compared with 
281,914,000 in 1927, and 20,976,000 in 
1926, according to estimates by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Increase of fleece wool during 1928 
was due largely to an increased number 
of sheep shorn with a small increase in 
average weight per fleece, the report 
stated. 

The number of sheep shorn in 1928 
is estimated at 38,364,000 compared to 
36,570,000 in 1927. The average weight 
per fleece was 7.8 pounds in 1928, and 
7.7 pounds in 1927. 


British Celanese Raises Prices 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—Price increases 
of one shilling per pound on several 
cellulose acetate warp yarns on beams 
were announced by the British Celanese, 
Ltd. The 75-denier in this form will 
sell at 11 shillings per pound, and 100 
and 120 denier at nine shillings sixpence 
per pound. 





1921-1922 


* Department of Commerce. 





1922-1923 


** Based on weighted hours per dow eleate shift. 
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1923-1924 1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 1927-1928 
|, #¢ Soindie hours, total.................  89,308,613,376  101,931,101,448 84,359,693,047 91,054,615,317 93,941,080,761 102,605,403,478 96,451,049,937 
2. * Spindles in a eb nta a Giarais bieelS ace 36,783,831 37,236, 363 37, 495.4 42 37, 11 3 809, 761 37,177,910 36,178,918 
3. OO BORNEO, 6 oss ac cc cccsccncsce 32,970,016 34,608,801 32, 406,130 32, 114, 718 32, 356,680 32,540,548 31,068,683 
4, ** Soindies eneemary ti no overtime..... 33,358,463 37, 887. 673 at, 254, 864 34, 806,009 34,843,709 38,036,233 35,585,150 
a Spindles idle because of overtime... . . 388,447 eee kwh ec 2,691,291 2,487,209 5,495,685 4,516,467 
6. — less than active.. cat; acetate Ol eee eae Lt} §«©— wautaewewerta® | ~‘bmaceebeekerll "0 ke eaeepeneaiay © teebaaeeees 
te pindlesmorethaninplace..........  .......... 651,310 a {= iutiwathel © wpacac Cee CSTE nb cosindecs 
8. spindles lessthaninplace........... 3,425,368 6,240,578 3,074,002 EMSIRS awe un wee 593,768 
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Individual Motor Drive 


Applied to the Spinning of Linen 


chines employed in the manufacture 

of linen cloth has been in use for some 
time, but this application to the linen 
spinning frames is comparatively new. 
This was the problem presented to the 
General Electric Company by the 
Oregon Linen Mills of Salem, Oregon. 


[eines emios motor drive for ma- 


By George M. Schwarz* 


Considerable thought was given to 
the matter of applying alternating-cur- 
rent motors and control to these ma- 
chines, but on account of the range in 
speed required (approximately 2.5 to 
1), general-purpose alternating-current 
squirrel-cage motors could not well be 
applied. The multi-speed motor did not 
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Fig. 1: Wet Spinning Frames 


Each machine was equipped with 
shaft and tight and loose pulley, and a 
number of them were provided with belt 
shifting mechanisms for automatic stop 
and hand operation. Of course, in most 
cases it was only a matter of connecting 
a motor, having the proper speed, to 
the machine shaft with a silent chain 
drive; but the spinning frames involved 
a very special application. 


Special Requirements 


Spinning frames are frequently 
started under load, and the speed must 
be reduced during the “setting up” 
period. With a belt drive the speed is 
reduced by slipping the belt lightly on 
the edge of the driven pulley so that 
the operator can conveniently tie up 
“lav ends” of the yarn to the spools 
betore the spindle is stepped up to full 
running speed. Frequently the grade of 
yarn spun requires a change in speed of 
the spinning-frame shaft and spindles. 
With a belt, the change in speed is made 
by changing the pulleys on the drive 
shaft, and this necessitates changing the 
length of the belt. To be able to change 
the speed of the machine (at will) and 
to hold a slow speed during the setting- 
up period would unquestionably result 
in greater output. All this was taken 
into consideration in deciding on indi- 
vidual motor drive. 


*General Electric Co., Portland, Ore 
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give sufficient choice of speeds, and was 
therefore also eliminated. The adjust- 
able-speed brush-shifting motor was 


‘considered, and although well adapted 


for variable-speed control, it was finally 
decided to use direct-current motors for 
this application. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the final installa- 
tion. It will be noted by referring to 


these illustrations that the direct-current 
motors were connected to the spinning- 
frame mainshaft through silent-chain 
drives. This was done to obtain a 
slight speed reduction between the 
motor and the driven machine, the 
maximum speed of the machine shaft 
being 1,000 r.p.m. Some thought was 
given to direct-connecting the motor to 
the machine shaft, thus eliminating the 
chain, making a cleaner and neater 
motor drive; but this was abandoned 
because of the additional cost of slow- 
speed motors and the space required for 
mounting them. 

Referring again to Fig. 1, attention 
is called to the motor-enclosing fea- 
tures. These motors are standard Type 
CD (general-purpose, 4-pole) frames 
with perforated end-shield covers on the 
pulley end and special openings provided 
in the commutator end-shield cover 
through which air is passed at the rate 
of about 125 cu.ft. per minute. This 
air is furnished by the small blower 
shown against the back wall. A main 
air duct is passed under the floor with 
branches to each pair of motors, and 
each pair of motors is provided with a 
butterfly valve to shut off the air blast 
when the motors are not in use. 

This may seem a rather awkward way 
of ventilating and cooling motors, but 
when compared with  self-ventilated 
motors, this system was found to be the 
least expensive and also presented some 
very good features. One is that the 
outside air passed through the motor 
is clean and will not clog up the air 
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path through the motor, since the fine 
dust accumulating in such plants will 
deposit everywhere, and if allowed to 
gather about the commutator of direct- 
current motors may cause damage 
through fire, as this dust is very in- 
flammable. Then too, in using all stand- 
ard direct-current motors, replacements 
can be made readily without going to 
the factory for renewal parts. The 
ventilating motor is rated 3 hp., is 
direct-connected to a blower, and fur- 
nishes enough air for 14 direct-current- 
motor spinning-frame drives. 


Motor-Control 


Each motor and each side of the spin- 
ning frame is equipped with two “Slow,” 
“Fast,” “Stop,” and “Jog” push-botton 
stations and a semi-megnetic, pre-set 
control panel. These panels are shown 
on the back wall of Fig. 2. With this 
control the operator can “jog” during 
the “laying-end” period; and, as soon 
as all the ends have been “layed,” the 
“Slow” button is pressed. This runs 
the spindles at about one-third speed. 
As soon as the operator sees that the 
speed can be increased, the “Fast” but- 
ton is pressed, thus quickly giving a 
higher speed, which may be pre-set by 
the foreman, superintendent, or opera- 
tor in charge to conform to the best 
running conditions for the particular 
grade of yarn being spun and to the in- 
dividual capacity of the operator. This 
speed can be changed over a 2.5 to 1 
range (400 to 1,000 r.p.m. shaft speed) 
at will by operating a rheostat handle 
on the control panel. This handle can 
also be locked in any desired position. 
This adjustable-speed feature may at 
first seem quite unimportant, but it has 
been found to be very valuable. A 
study of it will soon show that it makes 
possible increased production over the 
old system of belt drive. 

Fig. 2 shows dry-spinning frames 


operated the same as the above-men- 
tioned wet-spinning frame. 


It will also 


be noted that these machines are of a 
new type, using geared spindles, making 
it possible to stop any individual spindle 
instantly by operating a foot pedal. 


Details of Installation 


The direct current for the spinning- 
frame motors is supplied from a 75-kw., 


220-volt motor-generator set. These 
motors are Type CD, ball bearing, 


rated 10 hp. continuous 40° C. rise 
with a speed range of 750 to 1,800 
r.p.m., 220 volts. The control, as men- 
tioned before, is a standard controller 
with some special features. The motors, 
other than those for the spinning-frame 





equipment using individual motor drives 
are shown in Figs. 3 and 4, and include 
drawing frames, roving frames, and 
cards. These yarn-preparing machines 
were bought equipped with pulleys for 
belt drive, but it was found quite costly 
to install overhead line shafting in these 
buildings on account of the saw-tooth 
construction of the roof (Fig. 3). Also, 
belt drives make it necessary to place the 
machines to suit the overhead shaft. 
Estimates on the cost of belt drive 
throughout as compared with individual 
motor drive showed a saving in favor 
of the latter; and furthermore, the ma- 
chines could then be placed to suit the 





Fig. 4: Card Drives 


drives, are all for alternating-current, 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt. On some of 
the heavy starting loads, such as cards 
and roving frames, high torque 3-phase, 
high-reactance, squirrel-cage, induction 
motors were used and are giving very 
satisfactory results. 

Some views showing other factory 























































































Fig.3: Drawing Frames 
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best operating arrangements without re- 
gard to the matter of drives. From the 
various views shown, it will be seen that 
overhead belt drives have been omitted 
entirely and that the plant presents a 
neat and clean appearance with plenty 
of daylight throughout. 


Tilson and Hawley Speakers For 
Home Market Club Dinner 


The 26th reception and dinner of the 
Home Market Club, leading protection- 
ist organization whose membership is 
largely textile, will be held at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Saturday, March 9, 
Gov. Frank G. Allen of Massachusetts 
giving the address of welcome and the 
principal speakers being Hon. John Q. 
Tilson of Connecticut, majority leader 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Hon. Willis C. Hawley of Oregon, 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The executive committee of the Club, 
other than Channing M. Wells, presi- 
dent, Frederick D. Hill, treasurer and 
William H. Cliff, secretary are all tex- 
tile men as follows: E. Kent Swift, 
treasurer Whitin Machine Works; 
Frank B. Hopewell, L. C. Chase & Co.; 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president, Arling- 
ton Mills; Robert A. Leeson, treasurer, 
Universal Winding Co.; Morgan Butler, 
treasurer, Butler Mill. 
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General Business Activity on High Level 


Expansion in Automobile Trade 
An Important Factor, Says Dr. Haney 


NE of the most important 
questions, if not the most 


important, concerning the 
business future lies in the ex- 
pansion now under way in the 
automobile business. This has 
been the most important single 
factor in the activity of the steel 
and machine tool industries, and 
has directly or indirectly had 
much to do with the demand for 
copper and lead. The automo- 
bile industry, too, is a large con- 
sumer of textiles. It employs 
much labor. 

A rise will probably appear in 
the January production index 
prepared by the Federal Reserve 
Board. This will be directly 
due to the large increase in auto- 
mobile production, for the out- 
put of over 400,000 cars and 
trucks in January made a new 
high record. The February output 
promises to show at least the usual 
seasonal expansion. 


Prospects Hinge on Success of 
Automobile Industry 


If the automobile industry can hold 
the present pace, a generally higher 
level of industrial operations is in 
prospect. If not, a slump may well 
occur. Doubts as to its ability to con- 
tinue on the upgrade are due to the 
fact that the year begins with no short- 
age of automobiles such as existed a 
year ago, while the announced plans of 
the manufacturers threaten some over- 
production. The curve of automobile 
production already appears to be above 
the line of normal trend. On the other 
hand, consumer purchasing power is 
good, exports promise to be large, and 
a tremendous advertising and sales cam- 
paign is now under way. 

For the rest, the chief favorable 
factors are a gain in merchandise ex- 
ports in January that was considerably 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Thanks chiefly to expansion in the 
production of automobiles and machinery, 
the standard business indexes show a high 
level of activity, the demand for metals being 
notably large. 

2. High money rates and lower building 
activity continue to operate as retarding 
factors. 

3. Uncertainty as to the duration of the 
present spurt in the automobile industry, 
and the development of monetary stringency, 
make the outcome problematical after the 
next two or three months, but business will 
be good in the meanwhile. 

4. Textile 
manufacturers’ margins of profit remain 
adequate for good net earnings. 


securities have 


more than usual for the season. Also 


there was a less than seasonal decrease 
in the employment of labor and in fac- 
tory payrolls, which really means a con- 
tinuation of the slightly rising trend of 
recent months. Commodity prices, too, 
are stable and on the whole are free 
from inflation. It may be said that 
January building activity fell off so 
little, considering the season, as to war- 
rant hopes that the recession i1 this 
quarter may be moderate. 


Unfavorable Factors 


The most unfavorable factor in the 
situation continues to be high money 
rates. There has been an upward trend 
in rates on commercial paper and bank- 
ers’ acceptances which seems to indicate 
that speculative requirements are ac- 
tually encroaching on the supply of 
funds for business. Naturally, one of 
the earliest results is found in building. 
January building permits were the 
lowest that have been reported for any 
January since 1923. There is also 


declined, 


considerable over-production in 
certain industries. Certainly the 
prosperity of the metal industry 
is not shared by producers of 
sugar, oil, leather, shoes, and 
textiles. Available information 
as to stocks of goods in manu- 
facturers’ hands indicates that 
they average large. 

We incline to the opinion that 
business will continue to show 
high activity and fair earnings 
for at least two or three months 
more. The average promises to 
be quite stable during that pe- 
riod. Thereafter the outlook is 
uncertain. Much depends on the 
success of the automobile manu- 
as facturers and the amount of de- 
cline that will be experienced in 
building. The success that the 
Federal Reserve Board may have 
in its efforts to curb speculation 
can not yet be foreseen, and upon this 
partly depends the future trend of 
money rates. No easing of credit con- 
ditions is yet in sight. 


in- 


Decline in Wool Manufacturers’ 
Earnings 


We present in this article a revised 
chart of the price of the common stocks 
of wool manufacturers, estimated net 
earnings, and replacement margins. 

As anticipated, the price of wool 
manufacturers’ stocks has shown a 
slightly declining trend. The average 
is 54.1 for January against 55.7 in 
December and 57.2 a year ago. Thus 
the recovery that began in August. has 
been checked and part of the ground 
lost. Why? 

For one thing, the trend of estimated 
net earnings in the wool manufacturing 
industry was downward in December. 
It was only a trifle above a year ago in 
that month, and the average for the 4th 
quarter was lower than last year. The 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL MILL COMMON STOCKS—Net Earnings in Wool Cloth Industry— 


Computed from the estimated cost of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods, and the volume of production 


(New York University, Bureau of Business Research). 


finished goods (New York University). 
1928 = 100 for all indexes. 


4th quarter index was 99.7% of the 
average for the years 1923-’28, against 
101.2 in the 4th quarter of 1927. 
Earnings depend on volume of pro- 
duction and the margin of profits. The 


volume was down in December, as 
usual, but the 4th quarter volume 
averaged about 3% above the same 


period a year ago. The chief trouble, 
then, is found in the margins of profit. 
According to our estimates, index num- 
bers based on the average of recent 
years show prices to be a little higher 
than a year ago, but costs have increased 
somewhat more than prices, so that the 
margin of profit per unit of goods shows 
an index number of 99 compared with 
103.6 a year ago. 

This margin is based on an attempt 
to allow for the usual lag between pur- 
chase of raw material and the comple- 
tion of the manufacturing process. It 
also allows for changes in labor and fuel 
costs. But the actual replacement mar- 
gins between current prices of raw wool 
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and the finished goods have also de- 
clined, being only 94% of the average 
of recent years and lower than a year 
ago. 

The margins show a slight improve- 
ment in January, and machinery activity 
is somewhat greater than a year ago. 
It would take but little increase in the 
volume to improve earnings appreciably. 
But such an increase is not likely to 
be shown in the January or February 
figures. Improvement may develop by 
April or May, but that is uncertain and 
in any case it would probably not be 
large. 

"Prices of cotton mill stocks also de- 
clined in January for the second month 
in succession. Southern Mill stocks 
averaged 104.7 against 105.6 in Decem- 
ber and 116.2 a year ago. New Bedford 
Mill stocks averaged 55.6 in comparison 
with 57.9 in the preceding month and 
73.2 in January 1928. These figures 
represent a new low monthly average 
for New Bedford stocks and the lowest 


| | 
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COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net Earnings 
Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, fuel, 


etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production (New York 
University, Bureau of Business Research). New Bedford Mill Stocks—Average 


price 25 New Bedford cotton mill stocks (New Bedford Standard). 
Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern cotton mill stocks (R.S. Dickson & Co.). 


Southern 
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Replacement Margin—Computed from the cost of raw material and 
Common Stocks—Average of a representative group of common stocks. 


Average 1923- 


average for Southern Mills since 
October 1922. 

These trends have occurred in spite 
of the apparent increase in the estimated 
net earnings for cotton mills in January. 
We say “apparent,” because the increase 
was chiefly due to volume of produc- 
tion, while the operating margins were 
lower. It is possible that the volume 
may be at unprofitable prices and that 
larger sales may merely mean larger 
losses. 

January mill consumption and spindle 
activity increased more than usual for 
the season. Both the replacement mar- 
gin and the estimated actual margin 
earned, however, show declines, and 
both are close to or a little below the 
levels which we estimate to be necessary 
for profitable operations by the average 
manufacturer. 

Under the circumstances, it does not 
seem that increased volume is desirable. 
It may mean increased profits for some, 
but increased losses for others. 


Greenville Show to Be Held 
in October, 1930 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The ninth South- 
ern Textile Exposition will be held in 
Textile Hall in October, 1930, it was 
announced Friday by William G. Sir- 
rine, president of this organization. 
More than 100 applications have been 
received. Many more are expected. 

The prospectus will be issued in the 
early fall. So many exhibitors have 
applied for their former locations that 
little change will be made in the dia- 
gram of space on the first floor. On 
the second floor the layout will be 
modified. Some changes may also be 
made in the north end of the hall to 
obtain a more extensive use of the 
balcony which is growing more popular. 
The Annex will be used also. 
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American or U. S. Valuations 


M! )RE important than most of the suggested changes 
in tariff rates are certain problems involved in the 
administration of the tariff, hearings upon which have 
been in progress before the Ways and Means Committee 
this week. There is a wide variance of opinion as to 
whether the so-called flexible provisions of the tariff 
should be eliminated, modified or strengthened, and there 
is considerable sentiment among domestic manufacturers 
favoring the marking of all imported goods with country 
of origin. But of chief importance is a more efficient 
and practicable method of assessing ad valorem duties. 
Importers are practically united in favor of the con- 
tinuation of valuations on the basis of “foreign market 
value,” or “export value,” or “cost of production,” all 
of which methods have been demonstrated to be im- 
practicable or unworkable, and in the case of “cost of 
production” the cause of much unnecessary friction 
between our government and foreign governments. 
Domestic manufacturers are practically a unit in opposi- 
tion to all of these foreign methods of arriving at ad 
valorem valuations, but there remains some division of 
opinion among them as to whether the substitute should 
be “American value” or “United States value.” 

Domestic chemical and dyestuff manufacturers, who 
have the benefit of the American valuation basis under 
the present tariff, are practically united in favor of its 
continuance for their particular schedules, and a major- 
ity of other manufacturers who have expressed an 
opinion as to the valuation basis for ad valorem duties 
at the hearings have been strongly in favor of American 
valuations; it is also significant that nearly all repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations who have appeared at 
the hearings have also favored this basis. As previously 
noted in these columns its most important point of 
superiority over the so-called United States value basis 
is that it places the burden of proof upon the importer, 
whereas the latter places it upon the domestic manu- 
facturer and the customs authorities, as is the case now 
with all foreign valuations. 

The proponents of the United States valuation basis 
hold that there are large numbers of imported articles 
carrying ad valorem duties for which there are no com- 
parable domestic products, and that, therefore, the 
American valuation basis would not be of universal use. 
It is quite true that no bananas are raised in this country 
and no burlaps are made here, and that it would be 
unfair in the one case to base ad valorem valuations upon 
the value of apples displaced by bananas, or in the other 
upon cotton goods displaced by burlaps. But these are 
the exceptions that prove the rule, and the American 


valuation basis is so generally and practically applicable 
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and has so many important points of superiority over 
the United States value basis that, as previously sug- 
gested in these columns, it should be the preferential 
basis, with alternative and permissive use of the United 
States valuation basis in the exceptional cases where the 
former is inapplicable or difficult fairly to apply. 





COr 


The Night Shift Again 


oo interesting figures as to the relation of total 
active cotton-spindle hours to spindles in place and 
active spindles if overtime were eliminated, according to 
legal working hours for women in various states, have 
been compiled by the Department of Commerce, which 
show that only twice during the last seven years would 
more spindles have been required on a day-run basis 
than were actually in place, while in the other five years 
the same total number of spindle hours could have been 
operated on a day-run basis with less than the total 
number of spindles in place; the latter range was from 
593,768 less in the cotton season of 1927-28 to 6,240,578 
in 1923-24. There is nothing conclusive about these 
figures, of course, for we estimate that in the most active 
years there are approximately three million spindles 
inactive for various reasons, and it is also probably 
true that in the most active years it would be impossible 
to distribute orders for various counts of yarn and con- 
structions of goods among the mills so that such maxi- 
mum demand could be met by total effective spindleage 
operated on a day-run basis. 

It does not need this statistical example to maintain 
interest in the night-shift problem, for wherever lead- 
ing manufacturers meet South or North it is a leading 
topic of discussion. It is recognized that the most seri- 
ous obstacle to an early solution of the problem is the 
maintenance by many corporations, regularly operating 
night and day, of villages and community utilities 
organized on that basis. A novel suggestion of one 
leading manufacturer to overcome this handicap is to 
re-imburse corporations for that part of their invest- 
ment needed to take care of night shifts when and if they 
agree permanently to abandon night operation, the 
money to be raised by an assessment of so much per 
spindle on all mills to be benefited thereby. The 
originator of this idea admits that it pre-supposes an 
altruistic era of industrial cooperation that is somewhat 
remote, but asks us to think it over. 

The statistics developed by the Department of Com- 
merce demonstrate at least that there is a more excessive 
amount of night running in normal years than is neces- 
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sary to meet the consuming demand efficiently. The idea 
advanced by our manufacturing friend may prove 
no direct solution of the problem of taking care of 
excess investment of mills organized for night and day 
operation, but it may have a legal application when addi- 
tional states pass laws restricting or eliminating night 
work of women and minors in textile mills. It is one 
thing to pass laws that force invested capital to migrate 
at considerable loss to other states, or liquidate, as 
Massachusetts has done, but it is quite another matter, 
and one of questionable legality, to enact legislation that 
wipes out invested capital directly. 


COr 


The Rayon Price Cut 


HE reduction in prices of domestic rayon yarns, 

announced last week, cannot be regarded pessimis- 
tically so far as the broad future of synthetic fibers is 
concerned. The trade has reached one of those tem- 
porary “gaps” which have been referred to repeatedly in 
these columns and which are unavoidable in the develop- 
ment of a new industry. In fact, the ultimate effect of 
the cut will be to increase consumption and to strengthen 
the position of rayon. 

Nevertheless, for the time being, the reduction means 
a certain amount of disorganization and instability, not 
only in the yarn market but, more particularly, in the 
market for goods made of rayon. 

In this connection, the editors of TExTILE Worvp 
cannot refrain from making one observation—namely, 
that rayon producers would benefit themselves and the 
consuming trades if they would scale down their prices 
more promptly as conditions seem to warrant. The 
release of optimistic statements regarding the industry, 
followed by abrupt price cutting, is not the type of 
procedure which builds up confidence. It would be much 
better to anticipate “gaps” rather than to wait until con- 
ditions practically force action. 

This observation does not ignore the fact that manu- 
facturers are justified in securing for their product a 
price warranted by the balance between supply and de- 
mand. It merely means that more prompt readjustment 
to the changing status of that balance would work out 
ultimately to the benefit of the entire industry. 


COr 


The News Tie-Up in Publicity 


Sw textile industry is gradually coming to recognize 
the merchandising value of publicity material which 
shall tie up the sales idea with happenings of current 
news interest. A recent example of this type of promo- 
tion was the broadside sent out by the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, urging the wear- 
ing of heavyweight underwear during the prevalent 
influenza epidemic. This publicity offered an argument 
at once logical and convincing. It stressed the danger of 
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failing to keep the body warm in winter, and especially 
urged that persons convalescing from “flu” should safe- 
guard themselves from a possible relapse due to chill, 
by wearing winterweight undergarments. 

The timeliness of the broadside made it particularly 
useful, underwear sales executives say, and these factors 
are generally of the opinion that this sort of sales pro- 
motion is effective. 

The question which suggests itself is: Why can’t the 
same fundamental idea be used more extensively in other 
branches of the industry? Off hand, it would seem that 
the textile industry does not fully avail itself of this 
opportunity. Here and there, keen-witted merchandisers 
are linking sales promotion to the daily news; at the 
distributing end, the advertisements of the large stores 
might be cited as an example. On the whole, however, 
the idea is not being exploited to anywhere near its full 
possibilities. 

The American public is pre-eminently news-conscious, 
and trained to the printed word. Educational publicity 
regarding apparel—especially when that apparel relates 
to health—cannot fail to win response. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Wash goods and finished 
goods are most active branch of market, while staple 
gray fabrics continue to be backwards. There have been 
large individual orders on sheetings, but production and 
stocks are so great that there is no noticeable improve- 
ment in the technical position of this market. Prices 
in general are firm with the easing noted the week 
previous, seemingly checked for the time being. Steady 
sales of 80 square print cloths for Mar. Apr. delivery 
at 10gc. and spots at 104c. 

* * * 

Wool Textile Markets: Pre-season selling of women’s 
cloakings has amounted to considerable volume in some 
quarters. Lines not generally open yet but trend of 
fabrics wanted seems to be following lines established 
this season. Factors there will be insufficient 
quantity of finished garments to meet the demand, due 
to clothiers refusal to buy goods in advance and con- 
sequent adjustment of production by mills. 

* * * 


feel 


Knit Goods Markets: Active buying of men’s higher- 
end underwear, both in summer and winter weights was 
reported. Rayon lines were in fair call. Easter spurred 
Good call for half-hose 
featured the hosiery market; fancy tops sold steadily. 
Outerwear trade noted a call for “cricket” sweaters. 

* * * 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk demand increased, 
bringing five cent advance in price of Japans. Throw- 
sters and spinners both reported steady buying. Swift 
turnover with emphasis on spring prints continued to 
feature the broadsilk market. 


the demand for women’s lines. 
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Finding Labor Costs 
.. . In Textile Mills 


tion let us take as an example a 

, fine-goods cotton mill. This mill 
spins its own yarn, does its own yarn 
dyeing, bleaching, and mercerizing, and 
also does the weaving together with the 
operations pertaining thereto. Piece 
dyeing and finishing will not be con- 
sidered, as in the usual case this work 
is performed by finishing plants on a 
commission basis. 

Actually, therefore, this mill carries 
on three distinct and separate lines ot 
business ; namely, spinning, yarn dyeing 
and finishing, and cloth manufacturing. 

One of the fundamental functions of 
cost engineering is that the cost results 
must follow the physical operations; 
therefore labor costs will have to be 
collected so as to reflect costs according 
to these three basic divisions. Further 
subdivisions in each class should also 
be provided. 

Because of the type of products made 
and the methods of manufacture, stand- 
ard or predetermined costs are most 
feasible. Not only will this method 
provide exceptionally workable results 
but it will also substantially reduce the 
clerical detail involved. ' 


Ps: purposes of labor-cost collec- 


Spinning 


Let us first consider the yarn spin- 
ning. Most of the operations are per- 
formed by the machine rather than by 
hand, and therefore the machine is the 
direct producing factor with the man 
simply an accessory to the production. 
Therefore the most satisfactory method 
is to collect the labor costs on the basis 
of machine operating time. In the case 
of those machine operations where the 
operative simply keeps the machine go- 
ing, no reports from the operatives are 
needed. Daily reports will, however, 
be obtained for the machines, showing 
the number of operating hours by prod- 
ucts together with the pounds of each 
product produced on each machine. 

A separate sheet is then kept for each 
product for each operation. A separate 
column is provided for the date, ma- 
chine number, hours, and pounds pro- 
duced. Each morning the machine re- 
ports for the previous day are sorted 
and posted. At the end of the week 
or month the hours and the pounds 


*General manager, The Robert D. Mason 
o., Pawtucket, R. I. Article is abstract of 
paper delivered before recent meeting of 


Cc 


Providence Chapter of National Association 
of Cost Accountants 
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By Clinton W. Bennett* 


produced are added to obtain the total 
operating hours and the total output 
for each class of product in each 
operation. 

Next, all the machine hours for all 
products in a particular operation are 
added to obtain the total machine hours 
for the operation. Since all the ma- 
chines in each operation are similar and 
as they are operating under like condi- 
tions, the percentage that the machine 
hours for each class of product bears 
to the total machine hours in any given 
operation, will reflect a true basis for 
calculating the labor cost. Therefore 
the ratio that the machine hours ap- 
plicable to each class of product bears 
to the total machine hours is obtained 
and used as a basis for spreading the 
payroll to the several classes of products 
produced. Dividing the payroll so ap- 
portioned to each class of product, by 
the actual pounds produced, will reflect 
the actual labor cost per pound of each 
class of product for each operation. 
Thus it is seen that actual labor costs 
are obtained simply by using the ma- 
chine as a,cost factor and without re- 
quiring any labor reports from the 
operatives themselves. 


Yarn Dyeing and Finishing 


In the yarn dyeing and finishing divi- 
sion, a different manufacturing problem 
is encountered and consequently cost 
methods have to be developed to meet 
the conditions. Actually this phase of 
the business divides itself into three 
classes: preparatory operations, dyeing, 
and finishing operations. 

The preparatory operations embrace 
laying out the yarn, boiling, and doub- 
ling. These operations place the yarn 
in condition for dyeing. Since the time 
taken in these preparatory operations 
does not vary materially by different 
counts of yarn, and since the color to 
be dyed has no bearing on the prepara- 
tory process, a flat rate per 100 lbs. for 
labor cost can be used. 

Labor costs for dyeing fluctuate 
widely depending upon the type of color 
used. For example, the cost of dyeing 
vat colors is usually much greater than 
is the cost of dveing direct colors. Dif- 
ferent shades in any class of colors will 
sometimes take more dyeing time. It 
will be found, however, that accurate 
standards of performance can be set 
for the different classes of colors and 
also for any variations in dyeing time 
between the different colors in any class. 
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“The first thing we have 
to do as cost accountants,” 
declares the author of the 
accompanying article, “is 
to take an inventory. For- 
get all tradition and ap- 
proach our analysis with an 
open and impartial mind. 
Apply the question ‘why’ 
to everything that we are 
doing.” 


Some of the classes of colors are vat, 
direct, sulphur, basic, naphthol, etc. 
These standard rates are then used for 
all cost calculating. Each day a report 
of production is obtained from the dye- 
house. The number of batches in each 
class as shown by this production re- 
port are multiplied by the standard labor 
costs, and in this way the total standard 
dyehouse payroll for the month is ob- 
tained. Comparing this standard pay- 
roll with the actual payroll will reflect 
the labor-cost variances. 

Finishing operations consist of dry- 
ing, unwinding, splitting, and packing. 
The time necessary to perform these 
operations is substantially the same re- 
gardless of the color, class of dye, or 
type or size of yarn. Therefore the 
entire finishing can be classed as one 
item and the labor cost developed on a 
flat rate per 100 lbs. 

It is thus seen that although many 
widely different kinds of yarn and vary- 
ing colors may be dyed, accurate costs 
may be obtained and constantly proved 
without obtaining a single labor report 
from the operatives. 


Cloth Manufacturing 


In the cloth-manufacturing division 
of the plant, standard costs should also 
be used. This plan works in very 
nicely with the various operations of 
beaming, quilling, slashing, weaving, 
etc. By carefully studying the work and 
the method of manufacturing, accurate 
standards of labor performance can 
be set up and constantly proved against 
the actual payrolls. The basic methods 
previously recommended for the yarn 
division would also apply to the cloth 
manufacturing. Again in this division 
of the business, labor reports from the 
operatives are seldom required, and in 
the majority of mills are positively of no 
value in developing the type of costs 
that the manufacturer needs as a busi- 
ness guide. 

Labor costs should be predetermined 
in all instances and these standards 
should be considered as the real costs. 
In starting the work, standards may be 
developed through a study of past per- 
formances or else they may be set up as 
the result of giving consideration to the 
speed of the machines, the class of 
product to be made, and the probable 
operating hours. 

Having determined upon the standard 
labor costs, the next important step is 


(Continued on page 83) 
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ELECTRIFICATION 
Of the Textile Industry in the Southeast’ 


Cost per Spindle—Power Requirements of Textile Machinery 
By Edwin M. Clappt and A. G. Stanfordt 


HERE are approximately 17,- 
000,000 spindles in the Southeast 
today and about 75% are driven 
electrically. Approximately 80% of the 
electrically driven mills are using cen- 
tral-station power. It is in most cases 
cheaper, power averaging from 1.75% 
to 0.75% per kilowatt-hour, depending 
on the size of the load. It does not 
necessitate using capital funds for non- 
producing and _ non-dividend-earning 
machinery. It is much more flexible 
and does not put the mill at the mercy 
of the labor problems and physical 
hazards of the mining and transporta- 
tion industries. 

A question that is very often asked 
and very seldom answered is, “Why 
are the textile mills in the Southeast 
standardized on 550 volts?” The an- 
swer is that in the early days the 
underwriters limited open wiring to 750 
volts; 550 volts was the nearest stand- 
ard to this limit, and also meant a 
tremendous saving in installation costs 
over 440-volt or 220-volt motors. 


Network of Transmission 


Today there exists a network of 
transmission extending over the entire 
Southeast, all tied in together. Prac- 
tically all trunk lines consist of dual 
conductors and nearly all primary feed- 
ers and distribution have tie lines, 
thereby insuring continuous service. 

Interchange of power helps to work 
out a balance between hydro plants 
located on different watersheds, com- 
pensating for diversity in rainfall over 
different sections, and tends to equalize 
the delivery of prime power over a 
period of time between a_ high-head 
storage station and a low-head, stream- 
flow station. 

A large block of high-economy steam 
reserve is ready for service on call. 
These steam stations are located at 
strategic points on the system. 

In contrast to the oversold condition 
existing a few years ago the utilities 
have anticipated the increase in load for 
several years to come, have worked out 
a program to meet these requirements, 
and today there is a comfortable sur- 
plus of power. As this power is ab- 
sorbed, new developments are made. 
From now on the supply will be ahead 
of the demand. 

The textile load has always enjoyed a 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
recent regional meeting of Southern District 
No. 4 of the A.I.E.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

+Industrial engineer Georgia Power Com- 
pany. Atlanta, Ga. 

tElectrical engineer Robert & Company, 
Ine., architects and engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 








high load factor, but the introduction 
of the individual drive with a large 
number of small motors usually oper- 
ated considerably under-loaded has 
created lower power-factor conditions. 
Some of the central stations in this 
district are working on a bonus proposi- 
tion for power-factor correction that 
will make it worth while for the mill 
to install the necessary corrective equip- 
ment. The day of purchased power on 
a kilovolt-ampere basis is not far away. 

In bleacheries, dyehouses, finishing 
plants, and rayon plants, which require 
a large amount of process steam, an 
ideal form of electrification is the in- 
stallation of a non-condensing steam 
turbine, the exhaust being used for 
manufacturing purposes and the bal- 
ance of the electric load being furnished 
by the central station. 

The successful development of com- 
pact and inexpensive magnetic starters 
with push-button control stations has 
contributed toward the increased con- 
sideration given the individual drives. 


Increase in Production 


That an increase in production per 
spindle-hour of mill operation can be 
realized in the majority of cases with 
the electric drive, as compared with the 
steam engine and mechanical drive, is 
well recognized by those who have care- 
fully noted the results obtained in plants 
that have discarded the steam power 
equipment. In a 30,000-spindle spin- 
ning and weaving mill on narrow sheet- 
ing, which has been electrified within 
the past year, an actual increase in 
production of 7% has been realized, of 
which percentage the owners have at- 
tributed 5% to the electric drive and 
2% to the fact that the entire mill had 
been operated slightly under speed on 
account of the overloaded condition of 
the steam engine. Another similar mill 
of 13,400 spindles on wide sheeting has 
an annual increase in production of 
slightly more than 4%. Still another 
mill which has come under the authors’ 
observation is of 11,400 spindles on 
hosiery yarns, from which the records 
show an increase of approximately 34% 
since electrifying. 

The foregoing examples indicate 
clearly the possibilities, and these cases 
are of particular interest, since no addi- 
tional machinery was added and no 
changes whatever in the goods manu- 
factured were made. 

Satisfactory records are available 
from a large number of installations 
showing a range of from 1% to as 
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high as 10% increase in production. 
An average increase of 3% may con- 
servatively be expected between cor- 
responding mills on steam and small 
group electric drive and 4 to 5% for 
mills on complete individual drive. 

The reasons for the increase in pro- 
duction per spindle-hour of mill opera- 
tion may be summed up as follows: 

1. The greater speed at which the 
mill can be started up and stopped. 

2. The greater flexibility in the opera- 
tion of the several departments, en- 
abling each to be run at its maximum 
production and to maintain a balanced 
output from the entire machinery or- 
ganization. 

3. A more constantly maintained 
speed at the value desired, affecting 
not only the over-all production but 
also the quality of the product. 


Group Drive Versus Individual 


From the standpoint of first cost only, 
either for a new mill or one to be 
changed to the electric drive, the group 
drive is considerably cheaper ; however, 
this differential is considerably reduced 
in the case of a new mill where the 
cost of the shafting, belting, pulleys, 
etc., would have to be taken into con- 
sideration. No further explanation of 
the reason for the increased cost of the 
individual drive is necessary since it is 
evident that the cost per horsepower for 
motors, starters, and wiring increases 
as the rating of the motors decreases. 

It has long been conceded that the 
individual drive is superior, and justi- 
fies itself from a first-cost standpoint, 
for certain operations. For example, 
the picker room machinery, while per- 
forming only a preparatory operation, 
is readily adapted to the individual 
motor, while the elimination of the 
countershaft and several large pulleys 
on the machine itself somewhat reduces 
the extra first cost of the individual 
drive. 

In the authors’ opinion, the individual 
loom motor, is unquestionably a logical 
and superior application, and practically 
no new weave mills have been equipped 
in the past few years, and probably will 
not be in the future, with other than 
the individual motor drive on these ma- 
chines. The few to be equipped with 
group drive have been controlled more 
from the standpoint of first cost than 
from lack of appreciation of the value 
of this application. The higher main- 
tained speed and the similarity of opera- 
tion of all of the looms, together with 
the freedom from variation due to un- 
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SAVINGS 


in labor cost per 
yard of cloth out of 
the loom ... that is 
what many mills have 
gained through Holophane 
Planned Lighting. Have y o u 
looked into the possibilities of reduc- 
ing your costs this way? 


Holophane No. 622—200 
watt lamp for creel and 
beamer—and_ Holophane 
No. 671—200 watt lamp 
for reed lighting. Exact 
location and mounting 
height depends on the 
iy ¢ arrangement of warpers. 












Holophane Planned Lighting puts the light 
where it belongs... on the work... and 
lights each type of machine differently ... as re- 
quired by conditions. In this way, each machine gets 
the greatest amount of light on the work, without shadows. 

Naturally, production goes up and costs come down! 











In silk mills, for example, looms, warpers, twisters, quillers, winders, 
picking and examining machines each require a different type of light- 
ing . . . because the work is different. The photograph shown above illus- 
trates the proper type of lighting for warpers. The creel and beam require 
light on vertical surfaces, while the reed needs highly intense illumination on a 
horizontal surface. 











This is just once instance of what we mean by Holophane Planned Lighting with Holophane 
Specifics. (A Holophane Specific is a device for distributing the light of the Mazda Lamp 
exactly as required by a specific set of conditions). Let us send you further details, or have our 

engineers study your problem. There is no obligation. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


eee eee eee eee eee ne nem uo min Onin fll tanan 








NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
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equal belt tensions, all contribute to a 
considerable increase in production and 
uniformity of finished product. 

On account of the starting require- 
ments the total connected motor horse- 
power will be greater in the case of 
the individual drives, resulting in a 
lower plant load factor. However, any 
increase in the electrical losses occa- 
sioned by operating under these condi- 
ditions is more than offset by the re- 
duction in shafting and mechanical 
transmission losses. The newly de- 
veloped double cage windings for 
squirrel-cage induction motors produce 
the high starting torque necessary for 
many textile machines without affect- 
ing the efficiency and power-factor char- 
acteristics after the motor has attained 
normal speed. This type of motor will 
permit of a reduction in the total motor 
horsepower and reduce proportionately 
the cost of the individual drive. 

In general, the over-all power factor 
of the plant load is usually higher with 
the group drive than with the individual 
drive. In mills consisting mainly of 
small group drives power factors be- 
tween 81% and 86% can usually be 
easily obtained, while for mills with in- 
dividual drives the over-all plant power 
factor will usually vary between 75% 
and 80%, although the author has 
noted power factors as high as 85% on 
this type of installation. 


Cost of Installation 


In Table I is given the actual cost 
per spindle to electrify textile plants 
manufacturing cotton goods, together 
with the total connected motor horse- 
power installed at the time each instal- 
lation was made. This information has 
been compiled from actual records. The 
cost per spindle includes the cost of the 





electrical apparatus, power wiring and 
lighting transformers installed com- 
plete, but does not include the cost of 
any or substation or generative equip- 
ment, mill-lighting system, or low-ten- 
sion feeders between the substation and 
the switchboard. 

Variation in the cost per spindle of 
different plants on the same product and 
employing the same type of drives is 


occasioned by numerous factors, such 
as the arrangement of the buildings 


and whether of one or more stories, all 
of which affect the cost of the wiring, 
while the number of spindles on the 
various machines being different in 
different plants affects to some extent 
the total connected horsepower. Sev- 
eral of the items given in the table cover 
additions to existing plants, which 
cases usually are lower in installation 
cost than the original unit. 


Horsepower Requirements 


In Table II is given the average 
horsepower requirement of various 
textile machinery and the horsepower 
rating of motors used for individual 
drive. Where a range of horsepower 
requirements or motor rating is given 
for any item, the indication is that the 
machine may be constructed of more 
than one size or number of spindles 
and the nearest standard motor rating 
should be applied for any specific in- 
stallation. 

What has been mentioned with ref- 
erence to the value of the electric drive 
in textile plants manufacturing plain 
cotton goods applied in an even greater 
extent to plants on wool, silk, and 
rayon products, since increased produc- 
tion and uniformity of finished product 


are translated into increasingly greater 
profit as the value of the finished 


product begins to take on an increase. 

The individual drive is especially de- 
sirable on finishing machinery, due to a 
lower operating load factor occasioned 
by the fact that many finishing machines 
do not operate as continuously as in 
the spinning and weaving mills, and 
because of the variable speed require- 
ments. 

Aside from the importance of elec- 
tricity as the motive power, such mis- 
cellaneous applications as the electric 
stop motions and signaling devices on 
individual machines, Klaxon and siren 
type horns for signaling the operators, 
electric calling and intercommunicat- 
ing systems, motor-driven drinking 
water systems, motor-driven air com- 
pressor plants for cleaning, these being 
automatically controlled to maintain 
the required air pressure, and individual 
motor-driven humidifier heads and air- 
conditioning equipment may be men- 
tioned, while good lighting is recognized 
as an income-producing investment. 


Urging Sheep Raising in 
Watauga County, N. C. 


Boone, N. C. The Almond B. 
Chapman Company, through its agent, 
Edmond Jones, of Lenoir, N. C., has 
offered to place 1,000 Hampshire and 
Shopshire ewes on the farms of Wa- 
tauga county, which is the largest sheep 
raising county, in this section of the 
State, on a share basis. 

According to the offer, the farmers 
are merely to furnish grazing and other 
expenses for keeping the ewes, and are 
to share in the profits. This county 
has large tracts of grazing lands now 
standing idle, which could pay hand- 
somely by putting sheep on them. 








TABLE I 


Actual Cost per Spindle to Electrify Textile Plants 
Manufacturing Cotton Goods 





























TABLE II 


Textile Machines and Motor Sizes for Individual Drive 





Size motor for 








Y Yarn = SW Spinning and weaving a_i —_ - Te: extile eae hine Actual horse ppenyen | indiviqual Grive 
G Group drive* I Individual drive throughout : ee eee ier = 
IL Individual loom drives IS Individual spinning drives eae... at: i 1} . ; 

IT Individual twister drives Dr. Drills Conv savas thin and condenser. - 12 5-15 

PC Tire cord Sh. Sheeting Breaker—lapper—single beater. . 6 7} 

F 5 7 Intermediate lapper | 4 5 
No. of ring Year Type Total Cost per Finisher lapper. | 4 5 

spindles installed Goods mfg. Drive |Motor Hp.| Spindle Card—40 in. revolving flat cotton. . | 1 FF 

- : Card—wool—full roller breaker... . | 2 3 

12,000-Y 1923 40s—2 ply I 1040 $4. 13 Card—wool—full roller finisher | 3} 5 
8,000—Y 1926 28s-2 ply I 650 3.00 SUP OR EAR oo ecc ice nc scae i 1 

19,000-Y 1927 60s—2 ply I 1284 2.60 Ribberlap............ | 1 2 

11,400-Y 1924 Hosiery yarn | IS-G 675 1. 80 Comber, with aspirator. iF ia 

18,400-Y 1926 18s ply x 1225 1.65 Drawing frame... . 5 to 6 deliveries per hp. | 

19,700-Y 1926 20s combed G 1165 1.40 Slubber....... ae 45to 55spin. perhp. | 

13,400-SW 1925 Wide sh. G 1028 1.80 Intermediate.......... 55to 60spin. per hp. 

16,100-SW 1927 Narrow sh. 3 977 1.80 anit. | 60to 80spin. per hp. 
8,700-SW 1927 Dr-sh. G 480 1.75 eee | 85to 95spin. per hp. 

10, 500-SW 1927 Dr-sh. a 639 1.65 Spinning frame—ring | 30to 100spin. per hp. 

30,000-SW 1927 Narrow sh. a 3139 1.63 Spinning frame—mule 100 to 150 spin. per hp. 

30,000-—SW 1927 Narrow sh. G 1440 1.30 Spooler, 100 sp.... } } 
6,500-SW 1927 Dr-sh. G 568 2.15 Warper.. } i 

16,700-SW 1926 —— and G 1155 2.10 Twister. . 15to 40spin. per hp. 

Merino yarn T —eabli 8-14 10-15 
5.000-sw | 1923 | Narrowsh. | IL-G 1335 3.65 tener a we 34 5 
13,600-SW 1 Outing 2G . 56 F —light 40 in. aut i ; 

14:400-SW 1923 Chambry ILG | 900 3.05 oon hoe. a aapENNe. J : Cui 
8,400-SW 1926 Napped sh. I 633 4.50 Loom—narrow on light silk. $ }-} 

17,700-SW 1923 No. duck sh. G 1437 2.05 Winder—quiller. . .. 3! “4 

12,900-SW 1926 No. duck IT-G 1673 3.60 Winder—cap and butt—15 sp.... .| 3} 5 

10,500-SW 1927 Duck Is-IT 1062 3.90 Winder—cone and tube 100 sp 4 5 

' IL-G Brusher. . 2 ie fad 3-8 5-10 

14,200-SW 1925 Tire cord and| IT--IL 1430 2.80 Nappe 48 5-10 

sae Fabric G tomuniin table.. j-} 4-3 
32,300-SW 1927 Tire cord and| IS-IT 2070. | 3.0 uiller—silk, 40 sp. } } 

: : Fabric IL-G inder—silk, 100 sp. i i 
0,200-S 1927 Tire cord IT-G 2864 4.37 Warp. Mill—silk.. i} 3 
*Items indicated as group drive include, in all cases, individual drive on the ‘ia ee oan 
cker room machinery. 
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The Lofty Spires 


M* has always symbolized his aspirations 


in the structures he has reared. Towers 
and temples, colossal statues and monuments, pyr 
amids, minarets and upreaching church spires— 
all pointing Heavenward—emblems of man's 
striving spirit. 


Today this urge finds multiplied expression in 
towering office buildings, stately structures for 
the ruck of human needs and slender stacks and 
chimneys penciling their silhouettes against a 
smokeless sky. 


The tons of coal burned under the boilers no 
loager belch out, half-consumed, from stack tops 
to dim man’s atmosphere. 


The power plant of today is a cool, silent place 
where the engineers, through plan, design and 
measured operation, have achieved almost com- 
plete combustion. Nearly every unit of heat does 
useful work and only at times does a faint, vapor- 


ous plume of smoke play fitfully from Industry's 
lofty spires. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 
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As Engineers, it has been our privilege — 
to interpret in an intensely practical way 
for many clients, this urge that builds the 
Lofty Spires of Industry. This Lucky Strike 
Power Plant at Reidsville, N.C., is one of 
a number of power plants built for 
clients in many branches of industry. 
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ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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John A. Law, president of the Saxon 
and Chesnee Mills, will deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome to teachers of the 
Piedmont section of South Carolina, 
who will gather at Saxon, near Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., March 9, it was recently 
announced by H. M. Henry, president 
of the Spartanburg County Teachers’ 
Association. 


In honor of the late Walter S. Mont- 
gomery, for many years treasurer and 
general manager of the Laurens (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, city officials of Laurens 
have changed the name of Holmes 
Spring Park on Main St. of that town 
to Montgomery Park. 


C. Edwin Webb, Charles J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Webb sailed Feb. 23 on the SS. 
Olympic for Europe, where they will 
spend several weeks touring. They also 
plan to spend a short time in England. 


Joseph R. Grundy, William H. 
Grundy & Co., Bristol, Pa., has been re- 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association at the an- 
nual meeting held in Philadelphia. 
Vice-presidents elected were William H. 
Folwell, of Folwell Bros. & Co.; Robert 
Biddle and George McClandless. 


E. E. Paquette, president of E. E. Pa- 
quette & Sons, Woodstock, Ont., Can- 
ada, manufacturers of novelty hosiery, 
and Mrs. Paquette are vacationing in the 
southern States at present. They will 
spend some time at New Orleans. 


M. J. Shaughnessy, president of the 
Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown, 
N. Y., and family are passing the re- 
mainder of the winter in Florida. 


Cartter Lupton, president of Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Mrs. Lupton are with friends on a 
vacation trip to Florida and Cuba. 


H. N. Slater, president of S. Slater & 
Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., and Mrs. 
Slater, are at Palm Beach, Fla. 


Theodore T. Ellis, president and 
treasurer of the New England Fibre 
Blanket Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected a director of the Worcester 
County National Bank, Worcester and 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


David Gessner, president of the 
David Gessner Co., Worcester, Mass., 
cloth finishing machinery, was tendered 
a dinner by friends on Feb. 14, the oc- 
casion of his 70th birthday anniversary. 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., will represent the Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce at the 16th an- 
nual meeting of the National Foreign 
Trade Convention which is to be held in 
Baltimore, April 17 to 19. 


John T. Lupton, chairman of the 
board of Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Mrs. Lupton are 
staying at Miami, Fla. 


Charles A. Root, treasurer of the Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., has 
rejoined his family at Miami Beach, 
Fla., after passing a few days at the 
main plant. 


C. E. Hardies, formerly treasurer of 
the Van Brocklin & Stover Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., is a director in the Hamil- 
ton County National Bank just organ- 


ized by prominent business men _ to 
begin business at Wells, N. Y., on 
March 1. 


J. J. Murphy, treasurer of the United 
Waste Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has re- 
turned after spending the winter in 
Cuba and Florida. 


P. E. Glenn, an executive of the Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been elected president of the Atlanta 
Tuberculosis Association. 


C. B. Rogers and F. A. Bosworth are 
newly elected directors of the Sauquoit 
(N. Y.) Spinning Co. chosen at the 
annual organization meeting for the en- 
suing year. 


Douglas Tompkins, manager of a 
well-known textile firm at Charlotte, N. 
C., and former superintendent of the 
Carhartt Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C., 
which was bought by J. H. Cutter, of 
Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
general manager of the Cutter Mfg. Co., 
Rock Hill, and will assume his new 
duties March 15. He is already giving 
part of his time to this work. 


Ralph E. Duffy, treasurer of the 
George E. Duffy Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Duffy are spending a 
two weeks’ vacation in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


Harold A. McHenry, cost accountant 
for the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with 
the Worcester (Mass.) Knitting Co. 


John W. Lasell, a director of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., has been appointed by Governor 
Frank G. Allen of Massachusetts a 
member of the Wachusett Mountain 
State Reservation Commission to suc- 
ceed John T. Burnett, Southboro, Mass., 
deceased. 


William H. Whitham, a former over- 
seer for the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., has been recommended for ap- 
pointment as postmaster of that town. 


John H. Shaffer, formerly connected 
with the Cadet Knitting Co., Anniston, 
Ala., and Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed general manager of the Paul 
Knitting Mills, Pulaski, Va. Mr. 
Shaffer is now getting located at Pulaski 
and will assume active management on 
April 1, succeeding Thomas J. Wallner, 
who leaves the above concern to head 
the Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va. 


John H. Garraux has been elected 
secretary of the Southern’ Textile 
Athletic Association. 


For a number of 
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years he has had charge of welfare and 
community activities at the Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. He succeeds 
Leonard Howard, who has been chosen 
vice-president of the Textile Athletic 
Association. 


James E. Osborn, of the Merchants’ 
Mig. Co., has been re-elected president 
of the Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association for the ensuing year. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, Frank L. 
Carpenter, of the Davis Mills; clerk and 
treasurer, Charles E. Smith; executive 
committee for three years, M. Richard 
Brown, Davol Mills; associate members 
of committee for one year, Simeon B 
Chase, King Philip Mills, and J. Whit- 
ney Bowen, Flint Mills. 


Dorothy M. Ellis, a graduate of the 
Lowell Textile Institute in 1925, has 
been assigned to a position in the United 
States Agricultural Department, where 
she will specialize in the study of cotton 
textiles in the home economics division. 


W. L. Jackson, formerly connected 


with the purchasing department of 
United Hosiery Mills Corp., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is now representing 


Johnston Mills Co., handling their yarns 
for the knitting trade. He is connected 
with the Chattanooga office, which is 
under the management of F. N. Belk. 


Ralph Edwards, sales manager of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Co., was re- 
cently elected vice-president of the or- 
ganization, at the annual meeting of the 
directors. 


Clifford Gladin has been promoted 
from production man to assistant super- 
intendent of weaving with the Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding 
A. P. McAbee, who resigned to accepta 
position with a mill at Lumberton, 
| ly 


Harrie M. Howe, manager of the 
Palmer (Mass.) Carpet Mills, and Mrs. 
Howe, are passing a month’s vacation in 
Florida. 


George H. Bradley, for eight years 
superintendent of the Hoosac Worsted 
Mills division of the Arlington Mills in 
North Adams, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Peerless 
Woolen Mills in Rossville, Ga. 


Thomas P. Jowett, former boss dyer 
for the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., who has accepted a sim- 
ilar position in Providence, R. L., will 
shortly move his family to that city. 


Sidney W. Quint, superintendent of 
the Bellingham Woolen Co., North 
Bellingham, Mass., and his mother are 


passing the winter in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


Arthur F. Raidy, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Arnold Print. Works, Inc., 
North Adams, Mass., with headquarters 
in New York, has been promoted as 
sales manager to succeed Bruno 
Schmidt, resigned. 
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The Dyersburg Cotton Products Company, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


DYERSBURG COTTON PRopUCTs Co. 


An example of modern industrial prac- 
tice is the relocation of the Oswego Yarn 
Mills of Oswego, N. Y., The Adrian 
Knitting Company of Adrian, Mich. 
and also the Adrian Knitted Products 
Company of Adrian, Mich., in one mill 
at Dyersburg, Tenn. They will be known 
as Dyersburg Cotton Products Company. 


Their location at Dyersburg resulted 
from a country-wide survey for a location 


which would be most economically suited 


for their manufacturing and marketing 
problems. At Dyersburg they are situ- 
ated close to a cotton concentration point, 
and at a point where large retail centers 
are easy of access. 


This new mill of 20,000 spindles and 
!,000 knitting machines, is the first im- 


—— See liso 


portant unit which has the spinning di- 
rectly in tandem with the knitting. The 
mill is completely equipped for bleach- 
ing and dyeing also. 


Among products made by the Dyersburg 
Cotton Products Company are carded 
yarns, ribbed underwear, balbriggans, 
sweater coats, lumberjacks, wiping 
cloths and knit tubing. They are one of 
the largest makers of knit tubing for the 
glove trade in the entire country. 


Due to our familiarity with Southern 
conditions, we have relocated a great 
many mills in the South. Whether your 
problem be that of relocation, an addi- 
tion, a new mill, or a mill village, we will 
be glad to confer with you without obli- 
gation. 
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James M. Kennett has resigned as 
superintendent of the Mooresville (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills and accepted a similar 
position with the Roanoke Mills Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


J. D. May, overseer of spinning at the 
Johnston Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has resigned. 


J. L. Laurins has tendered his resig- 
nation as superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, N. C. 


C. J. Gault, overseer of spining at the 
Phenix Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. 
C., has resigned. 


V. H. Carr has resigned as overseer 
of one of the departments of the Smith- 
field (N. C.) Mills, Inc. 


T. J. Feeney, who has been employed 
as superintendent of No. 2 mill of the 
Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, under Fred Allen. 


George L. Warfield has accepted the 
position as manager of the planning de- 
partment for the Otis Co., Three Rivers 
and Bondsville, Mass. 


Frank Strickland, formerly of the 
Dedham Mills, East Dedham, Mass., has 
accepted the position as superintendent 
of the Onawa Spinning Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


Benjamin Maxfield, formerly overseer 

of carding for the Auburn (N. Y.) 
Woolen Co., has accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Talbot Mills, North 
Billerica, Mass. 


William Krueger, overseer of finish- 
ing for S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., has resigned his po- 
sition with that company and H. E. 
Whitaker has taken his place. 


Daniel League has been made overseer 
ot weaving of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


H. C. Dixon is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Martel Mills, Valley Falls, 
5.8 

Jack Welborn is now overseer of 


night weaving at the Oconee Mills Co., 
\Vestminster, S. C. 


Joseph Flowers, overseer of night 
spinning at the Avondale Cotton Mill, 
Humboldt, Tenn., has resigned. 


Hamp Hall has been made section 
nan in No. 1 carding at the Clinchfield 
\lfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 


Ingram Lee is now superintendent of 
he C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. 


S. A. Clark is now overseer of spin- 
ing, spooling and twisting at the Ocoee 
Spinning Co., Delano, Tenn. 


J. T. Jewell is now night superinten- 
ent of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


E. T. Trammell, has been head of the 
irding department of the Conestee (S. 
.) Mills for 32 years. 


Joseph H. Bullock, formerly con- 
ected with the Hughes Thread Co., 
ineland, N. J., as assistant superinten- 
nt, is now associated with the Bay 







State Thread Works, Springfield, Mass., 
as overseer of the dressing department. 


Frank N. Purdy, Pawtucket, R. I., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the Linwood (Mass.) Mill of 
Whitin Bros., Inc. 


George Bonoyer has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of the wool finishing 
department of the Thorndike Co., West 
Warren, Mass. 


Charles B. Warren, treasurer of the 
W. Warren Thread Works, Westfield, 
Mass., and Mrs. Warren are vacationing 
in Bermuda. 


Herbert W. Wilkinson, general man- 
ager of the Southbridge (Mass.) Fin- 
ishing Co., and the Sturbridge ( Mass.) 
Finishing Co., and Mrs. Wilkinson are 
spending a vacation in Florida. 


James F. Gable, superintendent of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., and Mrs. Gable are spending a 
vacation in Florida. 


John F. Greene has resigned as over- 
seer of carding for the Fisher Mfg. Co., 
Fisherville, Mass., to accept a similar 
position with the Ponemah Mills, Taft- 
ville, Conn. 


Joseph Bouchard has accepted a po- 
sition as overseer of weaving in the 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Thomas O. Coble, of Graham, N. C., 


has accepted the position of superinten- 
dent of spinning and weaving in the 
Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, 


Robert F. Austin of the sales depart- 
ment of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in New York. 


Joseph McHenry has resigned as 
overseer of spinning for the Otis Co., 
Ware, Mass., after 30 years’ of service. 


John F. Scott, manager of the Fitz- 
gerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills and _ the 
Cochran (Ga.) Cotton Mill Co., has re- 
signed. 


Lloyd Weeks is now overseer of night 
spinning at the Avondale Mills, Hum- 
boldt, Tenn. 


W. M. Mitchell is now second hand in 
No. 2 spinning at the Cannon Mfg. Co., 
Kanapolis, N. C. 


Joseph Thomas, night overseer of 
spinning at the Avondale Cotton Mills, 
Humboldt, Tenn., has resigned. 


W. C. Quick is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Union Mills Co., Monroe, 
NG. 


Portland, Ore. A _ connection be- 
tween the Pacific Coast Linen Mills, 
Vancouver, Wash., and the Yazoo Mills 
in the East, operated by W. R. Berry- 
man of Brooklyn, N. Y., is being con- 
sidered by stockholders of the former 
company, according to Fletcher Linn, 
head of the Pacific Coast Linen Mills. 
Mr. Berryman is in the Northwest at 
present, investigating the conditions of 
the flax industry in this section, which 
includes Willamette Valley territory in 
Oregon. 
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Angora Goat Raisers Meet 


Sonora, TEX.—Fred Earwood of 
Sonora, owner of the largest breeding 
flock of Angoras in the United States, 
was elected president of the American 
Angora Goat Association at the meeting 
at Junction, Texas, this week, succeed- 
ing the late J. A. Ward of San Angelo, 
Texas, who died during the incumbency 
of the office. 

Other officers elected include F. O. 
Landrum of Laguna, Texas, first vice 
president; C. A. Pepper of San An- 
tonio, second vice president; and Miss 
Claudine Bourland, secretary-treasurer, 
The executive committee comprises 
President Earwood, V. A. Brown of 
Rock Springs, F. O. Landrum of 
Laguna, Jack Turner of Junction, and 
John A. Ward, Jr., of Kerrville. Thirty- 
six new members were added during the 
past year. The association now has 
6,872 goats on its registration books. 

While by far the greater number of 
goats in this country are of mixed 
breeds, the growers of mohair are more 
and more coming to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of pure bred and registered 
stock while practically all of them are 
breeding up their flocks by introducing 
registered Angora rams. Members of 
the association report that for this rea- 
son breeders of registered Angoras have 
had an unusually good year with pros- 
pects that 1929 will be even better. 


Finding Labor Costs 


(Continued from page 74) 


that of providing machinery to con- 
stantly control and prove these stand- 
ards and account for any differences 
that may arise between these standard 
labor costs and the actual payroll for 
the month. In the usual textile mill, 
this control and proof of costs is not a 
difficult procedure. It simply involves 
analyzing the payroll in accordance with 
the departmental divisions and then 
multiplying the units of output in each 
department by the standard labor rates. 
Thus will be obtained as two compar- 
able amounts the actual payroll ex- 
pended and the amount of payroll ab- 


sorbed in costs for the period. If the 
actual payroll exceeds the standard 
amount the excess of actual will be 


treated as a loss arising from manu- 
facturing inefficiency and accordingly 
charged directly to profit and _ loss. 
Conversely, an excess of standard will 
be credited directly to profit and loss 
as a gain due to manufacturing effici- 
ency. In other words the standards are 
considered as the real costs and all 
actual items are checked against them. 


Rockmart, Ga. The fact that options 
have been secured on several hundred 
acres of land near this city and that en- 
gineers of Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., have been here for several days has 
convinced people here that a _ textile 
mill is to be established in the im- 
mediate future. The rumor is that a 
60,000-spindle mill is being contem- 
plated, at a cost of some $5,000,000 and, 
if this is so, it will be one of the largest 
enterprises of its kind in the state. 
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Still a good engine ’’” 


but no longer good enough to 
pull the ‘Broadway Limited’’ 


Excess- fare trains — super-fine stockings! 
They both need machinery equal to the 
task —machines of precision, reliability and 
speed. Old-fashioned equipment has its place 
on the local runs— on the cheaper goods — 
but the markets, the styles, the competition 
of today demand machines designed for 
the needs of 1929—and of the future. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS—READING, PA. 





A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of ‘‘firsts’’ at the lowest possible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsclete equipment with Readings. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Battery for Northrop Loom 


Eliminates Trouble from Breaking 
of Bobbin Supports 


A new battery, No. 21, for the North- 
rop loom has been brought out by the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. It 
eliminates the breaking of bobbin sup- 
ports, a familiar nuisance and expense. 
Formerly the lip of the bobbin support 





Fig. 1. 


Showing Swinging Arm 


moved down with the bobbin into the 
shuttle; and if for any reason the trans 
fer was not completed, something had 
to break when the lay started back. 
Since the bobbin support could be more 
cheaply replaced than the hopper stand, 
shuttle, or shuttle box parts, it was 
made sufficiently weak to give way first. 

An incomplete transfer may be caused 
by a yarn package too large for the 
shuttle, yarn spun over the rings, bob- 
bin rings or shuttle springs loose or 
broken, and battery parts loose. Some 
Northrop loom users have employed 
stronger bobbin supports, but with the 
result that hopper stands and other 
parts have been broken and have had to 
be replaced with greater expenditure of 
time and money. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the new mechanism for holding and re- 
leasing the bobbin. Fig. 1 shows the 
new swing arm of the bobbin support. 
It is hung on a stud near the center of 
the hopper stand. The length of this 
arm makes the movement during trans- 
fer an easy one. The photograph 
also shows the spring which holds the 
arm against the stop and pulls it back 
in place after the transfer. 

Fig. 2 shows a hopper stand stripped 
of all battery parts except the new bob- 
bin support. The hopper stand is cut 
away to show the new mechanism. A 
lip at the lower end of the new bobbin 





NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 
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support prevents the bobbin from slip- 
ping out of its pocket in the revolving 
bobbin disk (not shown). The bobbin 
rests against the bobbin guide, the steel 
piece that curves up from the underside 
of the hopper stand. The transferer 
pushes the bobbin down the guide, and 
the support swings away to let the bob- 
bin through, and then back to support 
another bobbin. The motion is back- 
ward, not downward. No part of the 
bobbin support enters the shuttle. 

The steel bobbin guide has been re- 
gaged to give more clearance over the 
shuttle. There is no chance now that 
the top of the shuttle will be planed 
off by the guide or bobbin support. The 
old cut-out in the top of the back box 
plate to clear the bobbin support is no 
longer necessary. The new box plate 
has an unbroken top which improves 
the boxing of the shuttle and reduces 
wear on the shuttle top. The top of this 
back box plate has been changed so 
that a part of it acts as a clearer to 
prevent a loose bobbin that is not driven 
into the shuttle from being carried into 
the open shed to cause a smash. The 
grooves have been taken out of the 
bobbin guide, and the nub on the con- 
tact face of the transferer has been 
removed. 

These changes and a new setting of 
the parts have reduced the number of 
incomplete transfers and increased the 
chances that all three bobbin rings will 
be engaged in the three grooves of the 
shuttle spring. The new battery has 
been tried out under actual mill condi- 
tions and by a series of tests in the ex- 





Fig. 2. 


New Bobbin Support 


perimental weaveroom. These are said 
to have included hundreds of thousands 
of transfers, equal to many years of 
operation. No bobbin supports were 
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broken, it is declared, and repairs on 
other battery parts were negligible. 
There were no transfers incompleted. 
There were few with less than three 
rings engaged in the shuttle spring; 
none with less than two. These tests 
indicate that the new battery is more 
effectively automatic, causes less stops, 
calls for fewer repairs, and takes neces- 
sary repairs with less work for the fixer 
than the older battery. 


Clamp with One Long Jaw 





Useful Where One Surface Would 
Be Out of Usual Reach 


A clamp with one long jaw and an 
auxiliary screw has been brought out by 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. It is known as No. 756, 
and is designed to clamp easily pieces 
that the even jaws of a regular clamp 
will not hold. The auxiliary screw in 
the long jaw gives support and rigidity 
and prevents the pieces from slipping. 





Clamp with Extended Jaw and Auxiliary 
Screw 


The spring attachment on the adjusting 
screw holds the loose jaw in position at 
all times. 

The clamp can be used with any 
Brown & Sharpe “V” or “handy” 
block. The jaws are rounded on the 
ends to allow clamping under a shoulder, 
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Be 


Se 


O you know what it costs to seam a garment 
in your factory? Perhaps you, like some other 
manufacturers, are paying too much money for 


lapped fell seaming. 


Wherever the Feldlock is used it lowers the cost 
of seaming. The reason?—this machine turns out 
more work. The Feldlock is able to do this through 
the development of the feed-offthe-arm principle. 


The Feldlock will put your seaming on a properly 
low cost basis. It is a saving that gives you a pro- 
duction advantage. 


May we send you a copy of the new illustrated 


Feldlock booklet? 





SEAMING 


ax, COSIS 100 


HIGH ? 


The Machine That 
Makes Production” 





Sole United States and Canadian Agents for 
CORNELY and UNIART EMBROIDERY MACHINES 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO, 


HOME OFFICE: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Needles make the seam, Genuine W &@ G Needles make the good seam 
LT 
WRITE OUR HOME OFFICE FOR SAMPLES MADE ON THE FELDLOCK, OR SUBMIT YOUR OWN FABRICS FOR SAMPLE PURPOSES 
GT TT 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





and the long jaw extends over the top 
far enough to clamp the piece in the 
block. The two jaws can be made of 
equal length in order that the clamp will 
be of the ordinary type by moving the 
shorter jaw forward. The middle 
screw then passes through the middle 
hole in the shorter jaw, and the screw 
shown on the right-hand side in the 
illustration, acts upon the longer jaw 
more to the left. The auxiliary screw 
is still of advantage when the clamp is 
used as an ordinary type. The clamp 
is made in two sizes: in one, the open- 
ing of the jaw is 2 in.; in the other, 
24 in. 


Time-Current Controller 


Acceleration Relay Said to Operate 
on New Principle 


A new system of control is being 
built by The Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. The manu- 
facturers point out that it is time-current 
control, not time limit or current’ limit, 
but a new development using an 
acceleration relay operating on an en- 
tirely new principle and having special 
characteristics. 

The time-current acceleration relay 
has the usual advantages of previously 
existing systems of acceleration. On 
light loads, such as screw downs, mill 
tables, and other drives where fast 
operation means increased production, 
time-current control is claimed to give 
maximum output. On heavy loads, 
longer time up to two seconds per step 
is had automatically, without any 
change in adjustment. On normal loads, 
forced acceleration gradually increases 
the torque until the motor eventually 





Controller Using Acceleration Relay 
Said to Operate on New Principle 


starts. This new time-current control, 
which embodies the new time-current 
acceleration relay, also uses a complete 
new line of shunt contactors and a new 
plugging relay. 


Electric Woodworker 


Junior Model Capable of 29 Cutting 
Operations 





The DeWalt Products Corp., Leola, 
Pa., manufacturer of the DeWalt 
“‘Wonder-Worker,”’ announces the ad- 
dition of a new model, the DeWalt 


Junior, to its line of all-purpose electric 
woodworkers. 

The DeWalt Junior incorporates the 
features of the ‘““Wonder-Worker” with 
balanced, guided power applied to the 





Shaping 


saw in all cutting positions and instant 
change from cross-cutting to ripping 
without stopping the motor. It is pro- 
vided with accurate ripping gage and 
dials for adjustment to any position. 
The motor operates from any cycle in 
either a.c. or d.c. by plugging in the 
nearest light socket. This individual 
machine will handle accurately, safely, 
and profitably 29 distinct cutting opera- 





Cross Cutting 


tions, including dadoing, routing, miter- 
ing, shaping, grooving, ploughing, rab- 
beting, mortising, tenoning, gaining, etc. 

The mere attachment of the necessary 
cutting tool, which is the work of a 
moment’s time, adapts the DeWalt 
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Junior to another cutting job. The 
work moves fast whatever the cutting 
operation, and all the work is handled 
from one side of the table, whether 
cross-cutting, ripping, or shaping; and 
layout marks are always in plain view. 





Ripping a Bevel 


With 12 in. combination cross-cut and 
rip saw, which is standard equipment, 
the DeWalt Junior rips 2-in. stock at 
the rate of 20 lineal feet per minute. It 
routes one rise and tread stringer in 
twelve minutes. 

Fitted on a wooden table 29 x 59, the 
machine complete weighs 235 lbs. It is 
compact and readily portable and can 
easily be carried by two men to be set 
up on a pair of horses or moved about 
on a movable truck. Another special 
feature of the DeWalt Junior is the 
roller-bearing arm, making for easiness 
in operation. Standard equipment in- 
cludes an adjustable guard that fits 
down to the work and gives positive 
protection to the operator. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


DRAWING-ROLL traversing motion for wool- 
spinning machines. 1,702,969. S. Hel- 
land, Whitinsville, Mass. Assigned to 
Whiting Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 


*apric. 1,702,289. F. J. Zimmerer, Jr., 
Middletown, Conn. Assigned to The 
Russell Manufacturing Co., Middletown, 
Conn. 

Fasrics having lap stripes and yarn varia- 

tion. Mechanism for producing knitted. 

1,702,608. J. and R. H. Rawson, Paw- 

tucket, R. I. Assigned to Hemphill Co., 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


Ho.peEr, 3obbin. 1,702,906. Pa | Phe 
Lazenby, Baltimore, Md. 

KNITTING machine. 1,702,839. N. J. 
Perry, Nashville, Tenn. Assigned to 
May Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 

Loom for weaving pile fabric. 1,702,368. 
W. S. Stairs, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Looms, Harness stop mechanism for. 
1,702,980. J. Pusvaskis, Chester, Pa. 

NAPPING machine. 1,702,696. james E. 


Kelso, Rochester, N. Y. 
PRINTING textile fabrics, Apparatus for. 
1,703,015. M. Ratignier, Lyon, France. 
Rayon, Manufacture of. 1,702,837. I. B. 
Merriman, Providence, R. I. Assigned 
to Manville Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. 
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PARAMOUNT 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE 


For Improved Finishing Of 
Ingrain, Picot Edge and 
Fine Hosiery 






Superior Quality and Increased Production are the results 
being obtained by leading mills operating this new low 
temperature unit. 


To secure a better finish of fine hosiery it is important that 
the operative be able to manipulate the stockings on the 
rear as well as the front side of the forms. The NEW 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE is especially designed for finish- 
ing Picot Edge, Ingrain and all high-grade hosiery, where 
quality appearance is imperatively essential to reflect the 
fine intrinsic characteristics of the product. 





















Forms mounted on the SWIVEL TABLE can be turned a 
full 180 degrees, enabling the operative to adjust the 
stocking on the reverse as well as the front side of the form 
and with equal ease. 







Ingrain numbers that require sponging or spraying on the 
forms can be handled most advantageously inasmuch as 
the Swivel Feature permits efficient moistening on both 
sides of the board and production in consequence is greatly 
increased. The forms when in either the front or reversed 
position are held stationary. This factor of rigidity is very 
necessary to produce quality boarding and rapid production. 


































Compare Brinton machines with 
any other machine designed to do 
the same high quality work. 


A handle is provided on the end of each swivel for turning 
the form without touching the form itself or the stocking 
onit. This means of turning prevents any derangement of 
the fabric after stocking has been put in place. 





In economy of operation, in uni- 
formity of product, in speed and 
performance we believe Brinton 
stands supreme. 






Forms can also be set in any selected stationary position 













Combining the SWIVEL FORM TABLE with the PARA- 
MOUNT LOW-TEMPERATURE “WATER DRY” sys- 
tem of heating produces a means of finishing fine hosiery 
that is the most advanced and desirable in the industry 
today—and the most economical. 










Let us send you full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney. 
Melbourne. 

South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 

oad, Shanghai, China. 












An analysis of the initial cost, cost of operation and main- 
tenance will reveal how finishing costs can be reduced and 
standards of quality improved by installing Paramount 
Forms. 










Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 















—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED T 
——CATALOG——— 
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Finishing Cotton-Rayon Lining 
Technical Editor: 

Would you kindly give me informa- 
tion as to a suitable finish for cotton- 
rayon lining fabrics. (6740) 

Cotton-rayon lining materials, such 
as alpacas, twills, and venetians, are 
usually processed as follows: The goods 
are first desized, then washed with hot 
water, and next scoured well in a boiling 
soap bath to which has been added a 
small amount of soda ash together with 
some Turkey-red oil or bleaching oil. 
Bleaching before dyeing is seldom nec- 
essary, but if required it may be car- 
ried out by the chemic method. 

As a rule direct colors are suitable 
for dyeing these materials, and are ap- 
plied either on the padder or on the 
jig, according to the depth of shade 
desired. After dyeing, the goods are 
dried on revolving cans or preferably in 
air dryers. In some plants it is cus- 
tomary before drying to remove the 
excess moisture by means of a vacuum 
extractor or a full-width centrifugal ex- 
tractor. 

The nature and amount of finishing 
materials to be used depend largely upon 
the feel or handle required by the cus- 
tomer, but are influenced also by the 
construction of the fabric and the type 
of rayon employed in its manufacture. 
Modifications in the preliminary treat- 
ments of desizing, scouring, and drying 
are liable to cause differences in the 
handle of the cloth, and thus call for 
variations in the finishing. For these 
reasons, any hard and fast formulas for 
cotton-rayon finishing are of doubtful 
value. In general, however, it may be 
stated that the use of large amounts of 
opaque starches or oils should be 
avoided, and in place of these, trans- 
parent materials should be used. Gum 
tragasol, gelatine, and Irish moss are 
among the agents recommended for stif- 
iening; while for softeners, neatsfoot oil 
and olive oil are used. Many of the 
prepared finishing compounds on the 
market consist of mixtures of transpar- 
ent gums and gelatine together with a 
softening material. Mineral oil emul- 
sions have found considerable favor as 
softeners, and glycerine is often added 
to the finishing bath. For stretching 
the goods to width a light running tenter 
is now available, and when calendering 


UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


either a three-bow] silk 


is necessary 
calender or a Palmer machine will usu- 
ally prove suitable. 

* * x 


Weaving Cotton Tapes 


Technical Editor: 

We are interested in knowing what is 
considered the best practice in manufac- 
turing cotton tapes about 1 in. wide, and 
would like to obtain some information 
on the subject. We consider double 
deck lays of no value in increasing 
production. Can you tell us whether 
double decks are used to any extent 
at the present time, other than where 
space is limited and especially valuable? 
What unit is considered the most eco- 
nomical in tape manufacturing? 

(6754) 

A manufacturer of narrow fabrics re- 
plies to this question as follows: The 
best practice in the manufacture of this 
class of goods, that is, the type of loom 
that is preferable, the single deck or 
the double deck, must be largely a mat- 
ter of individual opinion. So much of 
the factor termed “human element” en- 
ters into the problem that a fair decision 
may be difficult to arrive at. Personally 
we prefer double decks for quantity pro- 
duction, and our preference is based on 
an experience of many years of contact 
with both types of loom. 

Where the equipment consists of 
single-deck looms that are in good con- 
dition, they probably would be more 
economical to operate than to purchase 
new machinery; where double-deck 
looms constitute the equipment, it would 
be best not to discard them in favor 
of singles. 

In one large plant of which the writer 
has knowledge, the single-deck looms 
are under the supervision of one fore- 
man and the double-deck looms are 
under another foreman. Each claims an 
advantage for the machinery under him. 
But the foreman of the singles stresses 
the superior quality of his output, while 
grudgingly admitting that the doubles 
can outstrip him in quantity. Here 
again, however, the human element pro- 
trudes itself into the problem. The 
quality of the product from the two 
types of loom ought to be comparable, 
but there is a great difference in the 
ability of weavers. There is also a wide 
range of efficiency in overseers. 

Theoretically speaking, all space is 


valuable, and the machinery that takes 
up the least space, other things being 
equal, ought to be the more valuable. 
But aside from the question of space, 
d ubles should be considered both from 
the point of initial outlay and the cost 
of maintenance. If belt driven, the 
doubles require less shafting and less 
belting, which are small items, to be 
sure; but if electrically driven, for each 
pair of singles that is replaced by 
doubles there will be one less motor to 
purchase and care for. With doubles, 
too, there are less harnesses to build, 
less cams to set up, ete. 

Against these arguments is the fact 
that a greater number of shuttles are 
quieted every time the double-deck 
loom is stopped to change filling or 
piece up an end. But, though the 
operation of changing filling may look 
difficult, with an experienced operator, 
the time required to change a given 
number of shuttles on a double-deck 
loom is very little longer than for the 
same operation on a single deck. And 
on the type of goods in question, very 
little breakage of warp yarn ought to 
be experienced. 

Double-deck looms are used ex- 
tensively by most of the largest manu- 
facturers of narrow-woven fabrics, and 
the type of material manufactured is not 
confined to light, simple fabrics, but 
includes elastic goods, overhead dobby 
patterns, drop-shuttle jacquard work, 
and even tire fabrics up to a width of 
three inches and more. 

The unit considered most economical 
for any given type of goods is the loom 
of necessary reed space and strength 
and carrying the greatest number of 
shuttles; for one-inch cotton tape pos- 
sibly 84 or 72 shuttles, though 48s and 
56s are probably more common. 


* * * 


Finishing Camel-Hair 
Overcoating 


Technical Editor: 

What is the usual routine in the fin- 
ishing of overcoating fabric made up of 
50% camel’s hair and 50% shoddy? 
The shoddy is made from one-quarter 
blood knit clips. The yarn is spun to 
24 run. I do not know the layout of 
the fabric. A sample of the above con- 
struction was made in my mill and 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 


ceived from any regular subscriber to 


should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way: 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
Pertaining to textile processes, machinery a methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especial] 


any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
must be accompanied by the name of the person eee. not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


disclosed. 
WorLp. Inquiries 


In the case 


is incurred. 
Inquiries 


y invited as well as 


e identity of 


Mass, 









Letters expressing opinions or voici 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains.a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent d 
the Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
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those seeking information on technical subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a cha 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


e covering the cost may 
criticism will be signed 


to 
ORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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much trouble was experienced in the 
finishing. (6748 ) 

The inquirer does not state his 
trouble. From practical experience on 
all camel-hair coatings, the writer would 
think that 50% shoddy and 50% 
camel’s hair would make a very tough 
job. The felting property of the camel's 
hair is poor, and we presume will be 
little better in the shoddy. The fulling 
should be done with a good heavy soap 
and very little ash. See that all the oils 
are thoroughly overcome and a good 
rich cream appears during the process 
of fulling. Get all the shrinkage pos- 
sible in the warp and bring the width 
right down to finishing width at the 
fulling mill, for this character of fabric 
will open up when dry, while the length 
shrinkage pulls back very easily. We 
take for granted that this is a napped 
fabric. After scouring, give a run wet 
on the napper. Dry ready for dry nap- 
ping; crop, and dry nap again; then 
shear to desired length of pile wanted; 
tenter and steam to width. Don’t allow 
the goods to lie around in folds for this 
fabric will lay mark easily. 

* * * 


Wants Method of Dissolving 
Rayon in Cotton-Rayon Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

In a mixed fabric composed of viscose 
and cotton, or Bemberg and cotton, what 
chemical solution will dissolve the rayon 
and leave the cotton unchanged? 

(6744) 

There is no satisfactory method for 
the separation of rayons from cotton 
in a fabric. The problem is a very 
intricate one which will require a con- 
siderable amount of trial and error ex- 
perimenting to find a useful method. 
Experts are working on the problem 
and as soon as a method is found which 
is satisfactory, it will be published in 
‘TEXTILE WORLD. 


oe 


Setting Twist in Rayon 
Technical Editor: 

We would like to have information 
on proper conditions to set twist in 
viscose rayon, especially in regard to 
time, temperature, and humidity. Any 
information on methods of setting twist, 
or suggestions on where to obtain this 
information would be welcome. 

(6725) 

Due to the natural characteristics of 
the regenerated rayons—viscose, nitro- 
cellulose (Tubize), and cuprammonium 
(Bemberg)—we do not believe it is 
necessary to condition the yarn to set 
the twist, provided atmospheric con- 
ditions are under automatic control and 
maintained at about 75° F. and 65% 
relative humidity. However, we sub- 
mitted the inquiry to a large rayon user 
and he replies as follows: 

The usual procedure where rayon is 
conditioned is to put the spools of yarn, 
after twisting, on pin boards and slide 
the latter into trucks that fit into a steam 
chest. Sometimes the chest is fitted 
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with slides and the boards are slipped 
on these and into the chest. 

The length of time the yarn is in the 
chest depends upon the individual case, 
and each mill must work this out for 
itself. Good results are being obtained 
by steaming for about 5 mins. This is 
for a twist of 30 to 40 turns per inch 
or more, and using 60- to 100-denier 
rayon. 

Since the chest is full of steam during 
the process of twist setting, the humidity 
is practically 100%. The temperature 
may run up to about 180° F. 


*” * * 


Determining Weighting of Silk 


Technical Editor: 

The writer would like to know of the 
possibility of determining the actual 
amount of the weighting of silk goods 
after same are finished. Is there an 
accurate way to determine after it is 
finished how much weighting and how 
much actual silk a cloth contains? 

(6712) 

There are numerous methods for 
making such determinations; many of 
them are very complicated and are de- 
signed for different types of weighting. 
For example, one method might be ap- 
plicable for weighted white-color silks, 
while others are for black silks, for silks 
that are simply mineral weighted, such 
as tin-weighted silks, or for silks that 
have been weighted with mixtures of 
metallic as well as vegetable materials. 
The following method, if properly car- 
ried out, is capable of giving fairly ac- 
curate results, and will cover silks that 
contain both mineral and _ vegetable 
weighting : 

First, accurately weigh out a sample 
of the fabric to be tested, using three to 
five grams of the material. Dry this 
in a drying oven at a temperature of 
105° C. until no further loss is ob- 
tained. Calculate the loss as moisture. 

Second, boil the dried sample in about 
250 cc. of distilled water for at least 30 
mins., remove, rinse well in warm water, 
squeeze out the excess water, and dry 
in the drying oven to constant weight. 





MANUFACTURER of special 

oils in Pennsylvania needed a 
salesman. He turned to the Search- 
light Section of Textile World, using 
the following ad: 





Manufacturer of Special Oils wants 

salesman, single preferred, for es- 

tablished Southern territory, splen- 

did opportunity, salary and com- 

mission. 

Address Adv. 297, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





On a double insertion this ad drew 
eleven replies. Did he get his man? 
He did. Are you using the Search- 
light Section? See pages 137 to 141, 
this issue. 
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The loss represents water-soluble finish- 
ing and weighting materials, such as 
sugar, glucose, gelatine, gums, soap, 
soluble oils, magnesium chloride, and so 
forth. 

Third, take the dry sample from the 
above determination and immerse and 
work for 20 mins. in 100 cc. of approxi- 
mately a 2% hydrofluoric acid solution, 
at a temperature of 60° C. The acid- 
treated sample of silk is thoroughly 
rinsed in water and then immersed in a 
bath of soda ash, approximately a 2% 
solution, being worked in this bath for 
about 20 mins. at a temperature between 
60 and 65° C. Remove the sample, 
thoroughly wash, and dry to constant 
weight at a temperature of 105° C. 
The loss in weight by this treatment 
represents the amount of tin weighting. 
The dry sample should then be ignited, 
all the organic matter burned off, and 
the residue or ash carefully weighed. 
If any appreciable amount of mineral 
matter is found it should be added to 
the loss obtained with hydrofluoric acid, 
as this represents mineral weighing 
matter that was not removed by the 
hydrofluoric acid treatment. The silk 
can be taken as the difference. 

For a quick method of determining 
the amount of weighting material in 
silk, simply weigh the sample, ignite it, 
burn off all the organic matter, and 
weigh the ash, which represents the 
amount of mineral weighting material. 
Of course this test would not give the 
amount of any vegetable weighting 
material that may have been used, such 
as tannin, sugar glucose, etc. 

<« 2 


Trouble with Loose Ends 
in Rayon Warp 


Technical Editor : 

I have read with some interest Ques- 
tion and Answer No. 6673, which ap- 
peared in the Dec. 29, 1928, issue of 
TEXTILE Wortp, and think that I 
can be of some help to the inquirer, 
with your permission. I have had the 
same trouble myself; in fact, I believe 
that I have had every kind of trouble 
known in the use of artificial silk, and I 
have to thank you for helping me solve 
some of it. 

The inquirer’s trouble is in the 
weave room. They are putting too 
much weight on their rayon warps, and 
that makes the sized ends, which are 
brittle like horsehair, sink into the 
others. The result is that after 50 or 
100 yds. are woven,.the ends that did 
not sink in become so slack that they 
start to become noticeable to the naked 
eye, and they make loose streaks in the 
woven cloth. After each paper they get 
worse. The less weight a man can get 
away with on an artificial silk job, the 
better the goods will run, and they will 
have a better appearance. The weaver 
should be instructed to drop the weights 
every night. 

Very truly vours, 
L. G. MALOoF. 











MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Anniston, Ala. A new 80x70-ft. picker 
room has been added to the plant of 
the Anniston Mfg. Co. here, and six 
Saco-Lowell one-process pickers were 
installed on the second floor. It is un- 
derstood that looms will be installed on 
the first floor in the near future. 


Micolas Mill, Opp, Ala., has installed 
48 new looms. The clothroom has been 
moved into its new quarters. 


*Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Talledega, 
Ala. A contract for furnishing the mill 
machinery was recently awarded to the 
H. and B. American Machine Co. of 
Pawtucket, R. I., and the Saco-Lowell 
shops at Boston. The number of spin- 
dles to be installed is about 32,000 and 
there will be about 700 looms. Several 
hundred people are to be employed. 
Completion of the project is expected 
in June or July. 


Samuel Lownds & Sons, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., webbing manufacturers, 
have awarded contract to Tomlinson & 
Hawley, Bridgeport, for a frame factory 
unit, 40x100 ft., one-story. 


Cedartown, Ga. Work will start at 
once on the construction of 86 additional 
houses for operatives of the Goodyear 
Clearwater Cotton Mills here follow- 
ing an agreement between the company 
and the city of Cedartown to provide 
water, paving, lights and police protec- 
tion on 25 acres of land recently ac- 
quired by the firm. In addition to this, 
20,000 new spindles will be added to 
the mills, bringing the amount to be 
expended by the company this spring 
up to $600,000. No addition will be re- 
quired at the mills for the expansion, 
as room had previously been left for 
the addition of the spindles, but it was 
necessary to provide for the increase 
in workers. The new spindles will add 
about 300,000 lb. a month to the capac- 
ity of the plant, and they will be in 
operation by May 1, it is expected. 


Fact and Gossip 


Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett City, 
Conn., which was purchased by the 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., has not been reorganized yet, but 
it is expected that the new executives 
will be Homer Loring, president; Fred- 
erick W. Thomas, vice-president and 


T 


|.. M. Carpenter, treasurer. 


Cunard Mill, Inc., Carrollton, Ga., has 
filed an application for a charter in the 
State of Georgia, setting forth that it 
proposes to manufacture cotton, silk 
and woolen goods and also to operate 
braiders, spin, weave, knit and do a gen- 


eral manufacturing business. Incor- 
porators of the new mill are: W. J. 
\ldridge, E. J. Lovvorn and C. E. 
Smith. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





Griffin, Ga. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is after a $1,000,000 plant which 
manufactures tapestry for upholstering 
furniture and draperies. The company 
maintains a 60,000-sq.ft. floor space in a 
northern city and is going to move. 
E. L. Emerson, engineer, is working 
with the Chamber of Commerce. 


Chicago (Ill.) Printed String Co. 
has moved to its new address at 2320 
Logan Boulevard. 


Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., and 
Nashua (Mass.) Mfg. Co., have incorpo- 
rated the Franco-New England Printing 
Corp. with a capitalization consisting of 
1,500 no par value shares, all issued for 


cash. Officers of the company are 
Joseph Cutter, president, and Arnold 
W. Hunnewell, treasurer. Two sub- 


sidiaries of the new concern have also 
been formed. The officers are asso- 
ciated with Amory, Browne & Co. 


*Fall River, Mass. The recent pur- 
chase by the American Printing Co. of 
the water rights of the Pocasset Mfg. 
Co. in the Quequechan River has been 
followed by the purchase by the print- 
ing company of the rights of the Troy 
Cotton & Woolen Manufactory in the 
river. 


Arkwright Corp., successor to Ark- 
wright Mills, Fall River, Mass., is now 
operating with 56 combers and 850 auto- 
matic looms. The officers, since taken 
over by the United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc., are Homer Loring, 
president; Frederick W. Thomas, vice- 
president and manager; Brayton F. Wil- 
son, treasurer, and Richard H. Fish, 
superintendent. 


Westboro (Mass.) Weaving Co. is to 
establish a branch plant in Greenville, 
S. C., early in the spring. It will be 
in the nature of an experiment and if 
successful the company plans to erect 
a mill and later may move its Westboro 
business there. 


Stanley, N. C. New officers elected 
by the directors of the Catawba Spin- 
ning Co. here are Dr. T. M. McCoy, 
president; R. F. Craig, vice-president; 
A. C. Taylor, secretary, and Wade S. 
Buice, treasurer. 


WOOL 





New Construction and Additions 


Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 
sids have been called for March 2 by 
this concern for the erection of a new 
spinning and weaving building. It will 
be 103x268 ft., four stories high. The 
3allinger Co., Philadelphia, architects 
and engineers, are in charge of plans 
and among the builders submitting bids 
are Irvin & Leighton and Cramp & Co. 
The Magee Carpet Co., manufactures 
velvet and tapestry rugs and carpets 
and also spins woolen yarns. 


Owen Sound, Ont., Canada. 


The 
Northern Textiles, Ltd., which 


moved 


from Chesley to Owen Sound last year 
are offering preferred shares at “four 
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The assets of the 
company now aggregate an excess of 
$140,000, and on completion of the pres- 
ent financing will exceed $200,000. The 
equipment already in place is worth 
$110,000 and when the alterations now 
under way to the building are com- 
pleted, employment will be given to 
over 60 hands. Work on the construc- 
tion of a power dam will be started in 
the spring, and will be rushed to com- 
pletion, after which power will be sup- 
plied by water, thus effecting a saving, 
as compared with electric power costs, 
equivalent to a capital investment of 
$60,000 at 7%. 


$25 shares for $95.” 


Fact and Gossip 


Lawrence - Webster Co., Malone, 
N. Y., is reported negotiating for the 
sale of its woolen mill property to the 
Paramount Rubber Co., Paterson, N. J. 
The structure contains about 25,000 
sq.ft. of manufacturing space. 


Masurel Worsted Mills, Inc., Woon- 


socket, R. I., has filed notice of an in- 
crease in capital from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 


*Richmond, Va. The identity of the 
interests constructing the new $3,000,- 
000 textile mills at Goshen and nearby 
points has been disclosed by Lee H. Wil- 
liamson, Charlottesville, Va., consulting 
engineer. The plants, when completed, 
will be leased to the Stillwater Worsted 
Mills, now located and operating plants 
at various points in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. The new mills are being 
built by the Rockbridge Co., Inc., a Vir- 
ginia corporation, with home offices at 
Charlottesville. The New England busi- 
ness of the Stillwater mills is being 
maintained, the announcement said, and 
the new development in Virginia repre- 
sents an expansion. The old mills are 
operating at full capacity, and none of 
their equipment is to be moved to Vir- 
ginia. Considerable progress has been 
made in the construction of the three 
new plants, located at Goshen, Craigs- 
ville and Augusta. It is expected that 
the units will be ready to commence 
operations in the late spring. The foun- 
dation work was done by Allen J. 
Saville, Inc., of Richmond. The con- 
struction program, as announced by Mr. 
Williamson, calls for the ,erection of 
seven large buildings and power house 
for the manufacturing processes, to- 
gether with other structures, sidings 
and other features. The present plans 
call for the construction of approxi- 
mately 300,000 sq.ft. of manufacturing 


floor space. A fourth unit is to be 
placed at Hotchkiss, in Bath County, 
near the Goshen site. 
KNIT 
New Construction and Additions 
Cartersville, Ga. Plans have been 


completed for an extensive addition to 
the plant of the Cartersville Mills, Inc., 
here, with an increase in the goods man- 
ufactured, it has become known, follow- 
ing a meeting of the stockholders of 
the company. Heretofore this plant has 
produced only underwear for children, 
but the addition and new machinery to 
be installed will enable it to produce 
underwear and pull-over shirts for men. 
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IME for spring 

planting. The 
crop of good will 
sown by Torring- 
ton Latch Needles 
will bring a good 
harvest every 
month in the year. 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


che “Jorrington (ompany 







ESTABLISHED 1866 


Jorrington, Conn. USA. 


BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO,, LTD. 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 





FACTORIES AT: 
TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA AACHEN, GERMANY 










See Also = 
——=CATALOG—"— 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short. Notice. 


















GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 








Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 
in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE 
With AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. in diameter 
of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size 
of cylinders. Also built in sizes from 2% in. to 32 in. in diam- 
eter for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown 
and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Improved AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7% in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge: these measurements being back to back of cylinder 
needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatri- 
cals and athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU  =——See cdlso—— 
FURTHER FACTS ONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lakeport, N. H. 














MILL NEWS — Continued 


Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
expect to have their new plant of 30,000 
sq.ft. ready for operation by June 1. 
This mill consists of the main building, 
dyehouse, boardroom and office. Ewart 
Bros., of Columbus, are the builders. 


Burlington, N. C. An addition of a 
full-fashion department to the Perfec- 
tion Hosiery Mills, Inc., here will soon 
be established, according to Clifton 
Elder, manager of the Perfection com- 
pany. He stated that his company had 
leased the building on North Main St., 
formerly occupied by the Champion 
Grocery Co. This company was burned 
out several months ago, and the build- 
ing has been remodeled and put in 
order for use. Twelve full-fashioned 
hosiery machines will be installed on the 
first floor, he said, and the seamless 
machines of the company engaged in 
the production of men’s fancies, will be 
removed from the Standard Hosiery 
Mills building across the street to the 
second floor of the new plant. The full- 
fashioned machines will be shipped 
from Reading, Pa., within the next few 
days. The Perfection mills are owned 
by the same men who operate the 
Standard Hosiery Mills—John Shoffner, 
C. E. Fogleman and John Black, who, 
with the exception of Mr. Elder and 
Lon Shoffner, are all interested in the 
Perfection mills. Both the men’s fan- 
cies and the full-fashion product will be 
sold through the selling organization of 
the Standard Hosiery Mills. 


Rivoli Silk Hosiery Co., Plainfield, 
N. J., has plans under way for an ad- 
ditional mill unit, one-story, brick and 
steel, to cost approximately $50,000 with 
equipment. A. M. Korff, 203 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, is the architect. 


Rockledge, Pa. Wintz Bros., builders, 
have started on the construction of the 
new hosiery mill for the Rockledge Silk 
Hosiery Co. The mill will be com- 
pleted in about six weeks and produc- 
tion will commence the middle of April. 


*Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., 
report the purchase of 73 45-gauge, 24- 
section, full-fashioned machines from 
the Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa. It is expected that part of this ma- 
chinery will be in operation about the 
last of April. Work has been started 
on the construction of an addition to the 
mill at Clinton. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
engineers, Greenville, S. C., prepared 
the plans for the extension, while the 
general contractors on the job are Pot- 
ter & Shackelford, Inc., Greenville, 


5. £ 


_ Brantford, Ont., Canada. Tenders are 
eing received for the construction of 
a new rayon dyeing house for the Wat- 
son Mfg. Co., Ltd., here. The building 
is to be of brick, 100x50 ft., two stories 
high. John M. Moore Co., London, 
Ont., are the architects. 





Fact and Gossip 


Decatur, Ala. Workers in the cam- 
paign to secure subscriptions to $60,000 
' 7% cumulative preferred stock and 
$9,000 common stock that is necessary 
t 


secure the location of a full-fashioned 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





of that concern, 


hosiery mill in Decatur are preparing 
plans for the final drive, having about 
two-thirds of the amount in hand. It 
is declared that there is little doubt that 
the necessary subscriptions can be 
obtained. 


Glorie Underwear Mill, Inc., Eufaula, 
Ala., new hosiery mill addition of 50 
units began operations Feb. 18, with a 
large force of new operatives. 


Walter Fred Hosiery Mills have been 
incorporated at Dover, Del., by T. Wal- 
ter Fred, formerly president of the 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Ipswich Mills, Gloucester, Mass. 
Stockholders have authorized directors 
to sell the full-fashioned plant in 
Gloucester to a syndicate headed by 
Harrison C. Reynolds. The same name 
will probably be used by the new com- 
pany, which will not make any change 
in the operating personnel, so far as can 
be learned at this time. 


Sidney C. McHenry, former agent of 
the Otis Co. mills in Ware, Mass., and 
William B. Wood, for many years con- 
nected with the underwear department 
are starting a new 
rayon underwear plant in that town. 
New knitting and finishing machinery is 
being installed for the purpose in a re- 
modelled tenement house that has been 
rented. Agents are being appointed in 
several cities. 


Miller Hosiery Co., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., has been organized by officials 
of the Miller-May Co., clothing manu- 
facturers of that city, and incorporated 
with a capital stock of 300 shares with- 
out par value. The plant is at 17 Green 
St. The officers are: President and 
treasurer, Harry G. Miller; secretary, 
Wilton Bradish, and assistant treasurer, 
Lloyd N. Eagles. 


Asheville, N. C. Installation of ma- 
chinery has been started in the Ashe- 
ville Silk Hosiery Mills and it is ex- 
pected to begin operations by March 
20. The plant is located just outside 
the city limits of Asheville but both 
city and county have co-operated in 
providing sewer and water lines for the 
new mill. The first unit of the plant 
cost $250,000 and it is the plan of the 
owners to eventually increase it to five 
times its present size. 


*Black Mountain (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills are in operation with 25 Scott & 
Williams machines and four loopers. 
Seamless half-hose is being manufac- 
tured. 


Burlington, N. C. Rodney L. Cole- 
man, will soon begin the operation of a 
hosiery mill. An order has been placed 
for 25 automatic spiral machines and a 
building has already been secured. It 
is understood that Mr. Coleman will 
have an associate in the enterprise but 
he declines to give out any information 
along this line, nor has he selected a 
name for his company. The class of 
hosiery to be manufactured has not been 
divulged. 


Welborn Mills, Lexington, N. C., ar, 
going to change the company name to 
Davidson Hosiery Mill. 
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Schuylerville Knitting Co., Inc., Balls- 
ton Spa., N. Y., is the name of a new 
concern which has recently started 
operations on Prospect St. B. R. 
Fritcher is general superintendent of 
the firm. 


Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., is the 
result of the merger of the Brilliant 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Bloomfield, N. 
J., the Finery Silk Stocking Co., Inc., 


New York, and the Lansdale (Pa.) 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. The president 
will be Ivan ‘Selig, formerly with 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 
and Harold and Lawrence Greenwald, 
of the Finery Silk Stocking Co., Inc, 
will be vice-president and secretary, re- 
spectively. Harold Greenwald will also 
act as treasurer. The new organiza- 
tion is capitalized under the laws of 
Delaware with 250,000 shares, all com- 
mon, of which 110,000 shares will be 
outstanding. 


Rambo & Regar, Inc., New York 
office has been moved from 93 Worth 
St. to 366 Broadway. 


Sinnott Textile Corp., Rome, N. Y., 
has purchased the Columbia Knitting 
Mills, having been incorporated Feb. 
20. The equipment of the new concern 
consists of 30 spring needle, 8 latch 
needle and 75 sewing machines. J. J. 
Sinnott is president, D. Sinnott 
treasurer, and F. C. Sinnott is doing the 
buying. Capitalization is at $75,000. 


*Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, 
Pa., state that reports that they have 
opened a branch office under L. A. Aus- 
tin in Toronto are erroneous. 


Kay Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been formed by Bruno E. Kroetz, 
397 Becher St., Milwaukee, and asso- 
ciates, to establish and operate a local 
knitting mill. It is proposed to begin 
operations at an early date. 


SILK 


Fact and Gossip 


Belding Hemingway Co., Rockville, 
Conn., will hold its annual megting 
March 5 to elect directors and ratify 
acts of the directors, to act on accepted 
charter amendments to provide for en- 
larged facilities in manufacture, to pro- 
vide for removal of the corporate loca- 
tion and method of publication, and to 
provide for an increase in number of di- 
rectors. 


Sanders Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently formed with capital of 2,500 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate 
a broadsilk mill, will be represented by 
Maurice Sanders, 244 Van Houten St., 
one of the principal incorporators. 
Samuel Sanders will also be an official 
of the company. 


Marillyn Silk Mills, Inc., Phillips- 
burg, N. J., recently organized with a 
capital of $100,000 to operate a local 
broadsilk mill, will be represented by 
Max Bornstein, 51 Madison Ave., Pat- 
erson, N. J., one of the principal incor- 
porators. 


B. H. Lichtman, president of the 
Progressive Silk Mfg. Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has sold property to J. Zydano- 
wicz, according to the County Clerk’s 
files. 
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Semi-automatic 
TRANS F-LIR 


..«.an important 
improvement for 
MANUFACTURERS 


of TRANSFERRED 
HALF-HOSE 





HIS device has a direct economical bearing on production. Op- 
erators of only ordinary skill accomplish perfect transfers. And 
production is increased over 20%. 


There are further advantages. These perfect transfers are made 
without damage to the points, needles, or sinkers, which eliminates de- 
fective work arising from damaged parts. The expense of replacing 
such parts, including that of mechanics’ time, is 
obviated and thus constitutes an additional saving. 


Gstablished 1865 


Full information rel- SCOTT G WI LLIAMS 





ative to the new de- Incorporated 
vice will be gladly 
furnished. 366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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KNIT GOODS 


Higher-end Underwear Sells Well 





Call for Men’s Lines Termed “Most 
Satisfactory’—Many Spring Reorders 


CTIVE buying of higher-end heavy- 

weight underwear, especially men’s 
goods, was reported in the New York 
market during the week. This branch 
appears to be enjoying the lion’s portion 
of current prosperity in the winter- 
weight underwear field. Several execu- 
tives of important mills were cheerful 
to the point of enthusiasm. Higher-end 
lines are all selling well, they stated. 
Jobbers and retailers alike are buying 
confidently. The vice-president of a 
middle-western mill said next winter’s 
bookings on men’s heavyweights were 
“most satisfactory.” Orders were fair- 
sized, and showed a considerable in- 
crease over last year. 

In spring and summer goods also, 
there was lively buying, it was stated. 
Jobbers placed a quantity of spring re- 
orders on ribbed numbers. There was 
little haggling in regard to prices. 

Men’s rayon underwear numbers sold 
steadily, the preference being for gay 
colors. Deliveries in this range, as in 
others of the higher-end ranges, were 
slightly backward. The mills were pro- 
ducing at capacity for the most part, 


but were behind the “spot” demand, it 
was learned. 

In the lower-end field, keen competi- 
tion continued with little new  price- 
cutting. These manufacturers _ said 
they were satisfied with current volume, 
but were still worried about their nar- 
row margin. Producers of men’s 
heavyweights in the volume class saw 
no sign of any early improvement in the 
situation as regards prices. It is no 
secret that a number are losing money 
on certain of their winterweight num- 
bers; they are still hoping to offset this 
by increasing sales volume. 

Jobbers showed new interest in 
women’s goods, both as regards glove 
silk and rayon numbers. During recent 
weeks, there was a gain in the output 
of delustered rayon garments, and this 
helped further toward a trading-up in 
rayon lines. Knitters said that Easter 
buying was behind normal, with the de- 
mand fairly well divided between glove 
silk and rayon goods. 

Stocks are in good shape, with no 
great surplus; deliveries are up to 
scratch. 


Easter Spurs Half-Hose Call 


Conservative Patterns Favored, and Buying Is 
Lively—Advance Booking Prevails in Fancy Tops 


ALF-HOSIERY is enjoying an ex- 

ceptionally good season, according 
to a representative group of sales exec- 
utives who were interviewed this week. 
These factors built a cheery picture of 
the current situation. The market is in 
good shape. There is little distress 
goods available, and prices are firm. 
Knitters are manufacturing to order in 
many instances; and the general rule is 
to keep small stocks. 

In the medium-price lines the 50 cent 
numbers are the most sought; among 
these the conservative patterns, espe- 
cially black and whites, are leading, it 
was stated. Clock effects that are not 
too flashy are also popular, factors 
found, 

Easter demand has registered quite 
emphatically in the half-hose market, 
ind jobbers are buying freely for spot 
lelivery, it was reported. Easter sales 
egan slowly about three weeks ago, 
ut have picked up decidedly, and now 
nills are somewhat under pressure. The 





output is equal to the demand, however, 
and deliveries are normal. 

Knitters of fancy tops also reported 
good business. They note a firm mar- 
ket, with little price-cutting. Jobbers 
and retailers are in confident mood, and 
are buying actively, the orders being for 
May and June delivery for the most 
part, it was stated. Fancy top produc- 
tion is normal, with little surplus stocks 
on hand. Style trends lean to quiet pat- 
terns, but some lively designs are still 
moving, it was noted. Several mill 
spokesmen reported that orders showed 
a rise over those of last year. 

In women’s hosiery, the growing 
Easter demand kept the mills busy. Job- 
bers are placing orders very generally, 
and both full-fashioned and seamless 
are sought. Summier colors have ar- 
rived, to some extent. The darker biege 
tones are selling steadily, and the whole 
gunmetal range has declined to fourth 
or fifth place. Flesh and nude also are 
in demand. 
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Active Demand for 
“Crickets” 


Other Outerwear Lines Also Sell- 
ing Well, Factors Report 


The outerwear market took a spurt 
during the week, and there was some 
active buying, especially of sweaters and 
bathing-suits. Sweater novelties are 
enjoying a prosperous season, several 
knitters stated. Many jobbers concen- 
trated on the “cricket” sweater lines 
offered by representative Worth Street 
firms, and all of these lines were in 
steady demand. Men’s crickets in solid 
tones, and boys’ in fancy designs, were 
favored. The orders ranged from spot 
to six weeks. The turnover in these 
lines during the week was exceptionally 
good; one mill executive said he had 
the biggest February on record. Other 
firms also found crickets moving well; 
in some instances these lines were the 
only merchandise showing any activity. 

The steady call for shakers and 
jumbos which has continued for sev- 
eral weeks, showed no sign of abating. 
These orders are small-sized but fairly 
numerous. At this end, competition has 
grown somewhat keener, of late, and 
price-cutting was reported. 


Bathing Suits in Demand 


Bathing-suit demand also increased, 
knitters said. The call was chiefly for 
ribbed goods. Staples moved steadily, 
and there was little hesitancy regard- 
ing prices. The $28.50 range was re- 
ported to be the most active. Fancies, 
which had not gone so well earlier in 
the season, took a step forward, and a 
considerable number of orders for these 
lines were placed. Children’s “sun- 
suits” also moved steadily. The “deep- 
back” suit for women, which is derived 
from the children’s sun-suit and is de- 
signed to give women bathers the maxi- 
mum amount of sunlight, also was in 
demand. In this field, however, knit- 
ters said the call was less spirited than 
had been expected. Up to date, there 
has been no great call for the adult 
version of the popular “sun-suit.” Prac- 
tically all the volume mills have at least 
one adult sun-suit line, but they report 
some uncertainty as to how this line will 
go. Some mills are curtailing produc- 
tion in this field until the market gives 
some inkling of what’s ahead, it was 
learned. 


Glen Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harry West, president of the United 
States Silk Knitting Mills, South Lang- 
horne, Pa., has made settlement for the 
Glen property and equipment, which he 
recently acquired for $290,000 from re- 


ceivers. He is operating the mill as an 
addition to his other  full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturing facilities, now 


having over 175 machines. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


Bathing-Suit Exports Grow 


Several Mills Exporting 
15% of Production 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE American knitted bathing-suit 

is known over the entire world. 
Globe trotters state that one can go into 
countries in Europe, South America, 
Australia and other sections and find 
the knitted outerwear industry of the 
United States represented to a larger 
extent than those made in any other 
country. There has been a general 
movement since the World War for the 
people to play more and more and no 
field had drawn larger numbers than 
swimming. This has been evidenced in 
this country by the construction of in- 
numerable swimming pools over the 
entire land from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. At most of them, those of 
either sex are to be seen in knitted 
bathing attire. 

This condition is noticeable in all 
civilized sections of the globe and it has 
resulted in an almost unbelievable ex- 
pansion in the use of knitted bathing- 
suits. Of these none has made more 
of an appeal than the American-made 
suits and public swimming pools from 
Switzerland to Brazil offer their visi- 
tors knitted garments that have been 
made in United States outerwear 
plants. There is a reason for this. 
American manufacturers have in the 
first place made a thorough study of 
what a swimming suit should do and 
leave other considerations as matters 
of secondary importance. 


Suits Comfortable and Attractive 


Because of this they have produced 
suits that are comfortable and at the 
same time present an attractive appear- 
ance. Being manufactured from worsted 
yarns they wear well. A number of the 
larger bathing-suit concerns in this 
country state that almost one third of 
their business is now in exporting 
abroad and the worsted industry in the 
United States is more largely represen- 
ted in the export field by bathing-suits 
than any other one product, sending 
knitted outerwear to countries that are 
able to bring other worsted products 
into this country. 

Now that this business has been built 
to very respectable proportions Ameri- 
can manufacturers should take care that 
nothing is done to endanger it by any 
action on their part. During the last 
year there have been indications in the 
worsted yarn trade here that bathing- 
suit manufacturers were endeavoring 
to lower the grade yarn used in their 
attempt to offset the higher prices they 
are paying for worsted yarns from 
which the garments are made. Manu- 
facturers in a number of instances have 


turned to the use of yarns spun from 
lower grades of wool. 


Lower Grade Yarns Used 


Formerly the standard was 50s grade 
used in these yarns with the largest 
number of manufacturers specifying 
2-26s. During recent months there has 
been a decided trend to the larger use 
of yarns spun from 44s or lower. While 
there is no hard and fast rule under 
which you can say that a garment made 
from such counts and grades will not 
serve the purpose for which manufac- 
tured it represents an attempt to lower 
the quality and there are several in the 
trade who feel American mills should 
take care, not only because of their ex- 
port market but because of the exten- 
sive use of knitted bathing-suits in this 
country, not to endanger this healthy 
field by lowering the grade of their 
product to such an extent that the public 
would turn to others. 

It has been estimated more than 
6,000,000 Ibs., of worsted yarn was 
used in the manufacture of knitted bath- 
ing-suits and this has been growing 
each year since the war, many feeling 
the surface has only been touched. It 
is felt American bathing-suits can be 
made a world standard notwithstand- 
ing the lower manufacturing costs 
abroad. American mills make a spe- 
cialty of cutting the suits in the most 
attractive manner and merchandising 
them in the most modern and efficient 
manner. It is hoped they will not make 
the error many concerns have made in 
the past when they had a fair export 
business built, having sold goods that 
were low in price but at the same time 
low in quality. There are signs that the 
outerwear trade has this in mind and 
if so the demand for American suits will 
continue to expand as during recent 
years. 





Raw Material Groups Aid Knit 


Underwear Promotion 


Producers of raw material, as groups, 
have become financial supporters of the 
merchandising-advertising work being 
carried on by the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, 
it was announced at a meeting of the 
organization’s advertising committee in 
New York. 

Roy A. Cheney, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, told of the receipt of subscrip- 
tions for support of the educational 
program of the merchandising-advertis- 
ing department, from the Mercerizers 
Association of America, the Rayon In- 
stitute of America, Inc., and the follow- 
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ing ten producers of worsted and 
worsted-merino yarns: Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J.; Jules Desurmont 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. L.; 
French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I.; Kent Manufacturing Co., Clifton 
Heights, Pa.; Lafayette Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Merion Worsted 
Mills, West, Conshohocken, Pa.; Mon- 
omac Spinning Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Rochambeau Worsted Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Thos. Wolsten- 
holme Sons & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is the first time that producers 
of raw material, as groups, have finan- 
cially supported the merchandising-ad- 
vertising work, it was said. It was 
stipulated that the funds received from 
these organizations and concerns should 
be devoted exclusively to furthering the 
scope of the educational division work. 


The Tax Burden of the Cotton 
Industry 


Nasuua, N. H., Feb. 25.—The cotton 
industry pays more taxes than any other 
industry in the country with the excep- 
tion of agriculture, declared Secretary 
Russell T. Fisher of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers here 
today in addressing the Rotary Club at 
its luncheon. “Figures for the latest 
available year,” he continued, “show 
that the cotton industry paid 28.1% of 
the gross sales of cotton products in 
taxes. 

“The tax situation in the industry is 
serious and is one of the factors where 
the States and cities in New England 
can be of considerable assistance if they 
are interested in retaining the industry. 
There seems little realization on the 
part of many tax assessors of the need 
of making an equal distribution of the 
tax burden. It apparently has been 
assumed that the mills could always 
absorb any increase in taxes necessary 
to make the city or town budget balance. 

“An illustration of what local taxes 
may mean is shown by the experiences 
of one of our New England mills. The 
mill in question pays about $110,000 a 
year in city taxes. One of the southern 
communities has for a number of years 
been trying to get them to move their 
mill South, and offer as one of the 
inducements, free taxes for a period of 
ten years. You can well realize what 
a temptation it might be to the mill to 
move as the saving of more than $1,- 
000,000 in taxes in the 10 year period 
would enable them to start over again 
with new buildings and the latest in new 
machinery.” 


So. N. E. Textile Club Meeting 


The next meeting of the Southern 
New England Textile Club will be held 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., 
Saturday afternoon, March 16 and it is 
understood that the entertainment com- 
mittee has arranged an unusually inter- 
esting program. 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 
in children’s fancy hose. 
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Men’s Wear Openings 


American Woolen Co. Names Prices 


for Fall 1929 


On Feb. 27 the American Woolen Co. 
named prices on its fall 1929 lines of 
men’s wear suitings. According to off- 
cials of the company, the list may be 
regarded as unchanged from spring quo- 
tations, although there have been down- 
ward revisions amounting to as much as 
5c. a yard on the more expensive num- 
bers. It was also stated that there has 
been a slightly different grouping of 
prices this year and fabrics which for- 
merly showed differences of one or two 
cents have been averaged at one price. 

The following table will give some 
idea of the highs and lows for various 
mills and departments : 


DEPARTMENT NO. 1—SEMISTAPLES 
Mill Low High 
Waeosingtee.: .... 2... PD: 3$t.9 32.17 
Mix. 1. 87 3.37 
Woed Wamted.:........:. BB. 1.65 2.63 
Mix. 1.82 3.02 
DO as tes ound eke P.D. 2.23 2.60 
Mix. 2.18 3.33 
RN eh io ink ea P.D. 1.98 3.18 
Mix. 2.40 3.22 
Shawsheen.............. P.D. 2.02 2.45 
CBPRRIDER ois ceeds Mix 1.53 1. 86 


DEPARMENT NO. 2—FANCY 
SUITINGS 


WORSTED 


Mill Low High 
Nat'l and Prov... ..6.6ss0%:- : 2.30 3.60 
NG 5.55.58 <8" Sas wi q 1.85 2.60 
Saranac...... 1.62 2.70 
WMD 6 svi os 2.45 3.25 
Shawsheen.. . 2.25 2.65 
Arden. : 2.45 3.05 
Champlain. . 1.56 aa 
Manton Ree ard ile 2.12 2.75 
RN SE cia aie <ieseiara'ag ecome 1.9 2.46 

DEPARTMENT NO. 3—FANCY WOOL- 





ENS, SUITINGS AND TOPCOATINGS 
Mill Low High 
PN Am 5 Faia) wie ys vlc ose EW $1.70 $2.00 
Webster ae ec 1.60 3.15 
Assabet 1.75 2.70 
Pioneer 1.50 1.90 
Sebasticook 1.13 1.35 
Vassalboro. 1.15 1.75 
eS ree ere .98 2.05 
NE TOTO. C5. oa icas ah Con eees 95 . oe 
NE a cs cis baa once eeee i. 1.50 
ee. 4 ck Loonesn senior .95 1.07 
MED F< occ + a8 Dear ean aie 1.68 2.10 
| RRR eS) ee ee AY .97 
PEIN © «dx ws, Sit ae a whee ats 1.50 1.65 
re epi ee 1.40 1.92 
WE 56:55 5 Saw'ses x6 kooks 2.30 2.35 
COI ns so disie gie/eieaw aaron 1.30 1.35 
SIE... 6 ad sa bee eee 1.34 1.45 
MOURNS... obs cs Ota ea weer ses 1.30 b 32 
DEPARTMENT NO. 7—WOOLS, 
WORSTEDS, SUITINGS AND 
TCPCOATINGS 
Mill Low High 
Patties, . 6.6 Seca ewe tee $2.56 $3.60 
Ge 555 3 eend ce eee eee eee 2.05 3.65 
WIS i oaiwe cae cose eae eae 3.70 
SA... osnc ck Stak eae Ce ceee 1.65 4:19 
CIE 35.) ati pace paar yee 172 2.88 
Manes... sd. cami eeee tenes 1.65 2.46 
OGM =. 8s chiens acaba basen 1.58 2.30 
IR MINOR. sb dca deadidn eunates 2,33 3.48 





Upholstery Trade Ethics 


Mills Working with Federal 


Commission 


PHILADELPHIA —A _ conference with 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
consider the question of trade prac- 
tices for the upholstery weaving trade 
has been requested by the National 
Upholstery Textile Association. Action 
was taken at a meeting held by this 
organization in the ~ Manufacturers’ 





Feb. 26, when the 


Club, 
manufacturers in the country were rep- 


leading 


resented and voted their approval. 
Directors were instructed to prepare 
the agreed rules, regulations and code 
of ethics for the industry and to en- 
deavor to secure the cooperation of the 
commission in their adoption. The 
primary purpose is to eliminate waste 
and trade evils which have become 
noticeable during the last few years. 

It is believed the meeting will be 
held in Washington within the next 
two months. Prior to the meeting in 
the Manufacturers’ Club a delegation 
went to Washington and interviewed 
M. H. Flannery of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Assurances were received 
from him the commission would give 
their support to any such constructive 
program that the association would 
undertake. 

Parkman D. Howe, Merrimac Mfg. 
Co., Boston, vice-president of the 
National Upholstery Textile Associa- 
tion, presided in the absence of W. P. 
Underhill, president, who is in Europe. 
It was decided that in the future the 
organization would hold regular monthly 
meetings, one being held in New York 
and the next month in Philadelphia. 
Uniform policies in a number of matters 
recommended for the trade by the board 
of directors were adopted at the meeting. 

Among the upholstery manufacturers 
represented were: Collins & Aikman 
Co., Philadelphia, La France Textile 
Industries; Sidney Blumenthal & Co.., 
Kauffman Plush Co., Art Loom Corp., 
Stead & Miller Co., Moss Rose Mfg. Co., 
Brooks Bros. Mfg. Co., Craftex Mills, 
Inc., Robert Lewis Co., Pensylvania Pile 
Fabric Co., Orinoko Mills, Morrell Mills, 
W. T. Smith Co., Massachusetts Mohair 
Plush Co., American Pile Fabric Co., 
Zenith Mills, Whiteley & Collier Co., 
John Zimmerman & Sons Co., Geo. 
Royle & Co., E. F. Timme & Sons, Hind 
& Harrison Plush Co., National Pile 
Fabric Co., United Tapestry Mills, A. 
Theodore Abbott Co., Sheppard Mfg. 
Co., Nell-A-May Plush Co., and the 
Sheppard Mfg. Co. 


Wool Pageant Objective 


Lewis A. Hird and Alex. Walker 
Address Boston Wool Trade 


Boston.—At an informal luncheon 
of members of the wool trade held in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Tuesday, Feg. 26, about 100 persons 
being present, Lewis A. Hird, treasurer 
of the Wool Institute and Alexander 
Walker, president of Strong-Hewitt Co. 
and of the committee having in charge 
the affairs of the forthcoming wool 
pageant to be held in New York City 
March 18 to 23, gave a general de- 
scription of the plans and possibilities 
of the “Pageant of the Golden Fleece” 
and made it clear to those assembled 
that increased sale of wool was the 
final objective of this unique wunder- 
taking. Mr. Hird brought out the point 
that during the war period the style 
trend turned strongly to silks which 
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were substantially though unconscfously 
substituted for wool in women’s wear 
apparel. As one of the consequences 
there has been an over production of 
wool goods and the trade was now con- 
fronted with the problem of mer- 
chandising on a much larger and more 
co-operative scale. It was one of the 
purposes of the pageant to induce peo- 
ple engaged in wool manufacturing to 
think co-operatively and also to impress 
upon the public the fact that wool fab- 
rics were available for every walk and 
event in life. 

Mr. Walker’s colorful remarks were 
much appreciated by the men present. 
He spoke directly and with great 
frankness and told the wool men present 
that the wool trade had shown a lack 
of advertising sense. The object of 
the pageant from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint was to “Get wool back on 
women’s backs.” 





Progress in Lighting 
(Continued from page 62) 





in Fig. 3. Glassteel diffusers equipped 
with 300-watt lamps are spaced 10 it. 
§ in. apart down each weave aisle. The 
weave aisles are 12 ft. 6 in. apart. The 
units are mounted 14 feet from the floor. 

A splendid lighting installation is used 
in the knitting section of the Riverside 
Mills, Haw River, N. C., as shown at 
Fig. 4. Glassteel diffusers equipped 
with 300-watt lamps are spaced 9 it. 
apart down each work aisle. Each ma- 
chine is illuminated from all sides, 
which enables the operators to readily 
see the finest detail with ease. The 
units should be mounted approximately 
10 ft. from the floor. 

The lighting of the looping depart- 
ment is exacting because the direction 
of the light is important in order to 
avoid shadows from the operators’ hands 
and from machine parts. The light 
should come from over the head and 
under the thumb. A well-lighted loop- 
ing department has Glassteel diffusers 
with 300-watt lamps spaced 10 ft. apart 
down the aisle. One unit should be 
used to about three operators. 

Inspection tables require a high in- 
tensity in order that flaws may be de- 
tected easily and quickly. This is espe- 
cially true if operators are inspecting 
dark colored goods. At the Thomas 
Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., two 
300-watt Glassteel diffusers supply light 
to each inspection table, which is about 


6 ft.x 14 in. Four operators are seated 
at these tables and the lighting units 
are located between each pair of 
operators. 


The May Hosiery Mills, at Burling- 
ton, N. C., use two 500-watt units above 
each table. These lamps raise the 
illumination close to 80% over that pro- 
vided by 300-watt lamps. The higher 
level of illumination speeds up visual 
perception and accuracy, which war- 
rants a high order of lighting. The 
electric energy consumption is only in- 
creased 66 per cent. 
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the) COWEN riccdcé 


A PAGEANT OF THE UWOOL INDUSTRY 


TO BE PRESENTED 
MARCH Ion do v2 


HOTEL ROOS EVELT 


NEW YORK 


A striking collection of wool fabrics 
specially selected by prominent sty- 
lists and displayed in hundreds of 
models. The newest style trends in 
mens, womens and children’s wear 
and decorative accessories. Dramatic 
features with specially written words 
and music. An event of signal impor- 
tance to all factors in the trade. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
tha&/VCDL INSTITUT Eine 


PARK AVENUE 
===NEWVYORK 
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Finished Cotton 
Goods Active 





Market Spotty as Staple Gray 
Goods Remain Backward 
—Prices Firmer 


Cotton goods sales last week averaged 
about the same as for the week previous. 
The most active divisions of the market 
are the wash goods and finished goods 
branches, while the staple gray goods, 
sheetings, print cloths, and drills con- 
tinue to be backwards. This tends to 
give the general market an outward ap- 
pearance of spottiness, and while it is 
true that a great many lines such as 
ginghams, flannels, chambrays, and fine 
yarn fabrics have materially improved 
their technical position since the first of 
the year, many staple gray fabrics, 
notable sheetings, have barely kept their 
head above water. 

Prices generally have firmed up and 
while no advances have been made, the 
easing noted on so many fabrics is 
seemingly checked. 

Print Cloths: Despite the efforts of 
the general run of mills to hold print 
cloth prices firm, a few centers took 
business at concessions. These were not 
available all the time as one bid would 
be accepted one minute and another 
rejected the next—putting the buyer to 
the inconvenience of shopping around. 
For 64x60s spots, 7¥sc. was paid in both 
first and second hands although con- 
tracts of this construction were un- 
changed at 74c. One of the steadiest 
sellers has been the 80 square, 4.00 yard 
at 10gc. for March, April delivery and 
104c. for spots. It was stated that a 
fair business has been done on this con- 
struction, with the larger users pressing 
for deliveries as this number is one of 
the most important in the percale field. 

Sheetings: Although there have been 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Feb. 27, Feb. 20, ‘Feb. 29, 
1928 
Spotcotton,N. Y.  20.80c 20. 256 18.90c¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 5ic Sic 54-6tc 
383-in., 64x60, 5.35 Jee 7kc 7 itate 
39 -in., 68x72,4.75  8§- 8$c 83-840 98 4-8 Er 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 9 fc Itc 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 109-1030 103-1040 103-I1e 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 83-8 83-8}c 9-9 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 ts te fo . 10 ie 
37 -in., 48x48,4.00 8&8 8-S$c 74c 
Pajama Checks 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70 83-84c Opie 9c 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75 Zio te 7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. Ilic i Ilke 
Denims, "208.2. 17$c i7}e 1s 
Tickings, 802..... 214-23¢ =©2149-23¢ 223-24e 
Standard prints. . . te te tie 
Eastern staple ging- 
ms, 27-in..... Ite Iltec 1040 
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good sized individual orders for sheet- 
ings, no great impression has been made 
on the statistical position of this market. 
Production keeps on apace and lessens 
the possibility of any price improvement. 
The best that may be said about the 
price situation is that the downward 
trend has stopped, momentarily at least. 
Certain centers report a good business 
and an increasing amount of inquiry for 
6.50s which are firm at 54c. Most mills 
are holding firm at 54c. for 6.15s 
although sales are still being put 
through elsewhere at 5{c. 

Clothing Numbers: Increasing in- 
terest has been noted by sellers of 
pocketings, sateens and other fabrics 
used by the clothing trade. As yet 
there has been little opportunity to effect 
any advance in prices, but it is stated 
that they are firm at current levels. 

Finished Goods: Sales of flannels, 
chambrays and ginghams continue to be 
large, in some quarters amounting to an 
excess over production of almost 40%. 
There is an increasing scarcity of desir- 
able types of wash goods, rayons and 
percales and finishers, attracted by the 
business offered, if for quick delivery, 
are running overtime. There is no 
doubt that the business on percales 
would be larger if more stock goods 
were available. 


Checks Favored in 
Broadsilk Market 


Two-Color Plaids Selling Actively 
—Call for Spring Prints 
Continues 





High-pressure production and swift 
turnover are still the chief features of 
broadsilk industry. The more popular 
Spring prints were in steady call, and 
mills reported a large number of re- 
orders. Summer lines also picked up, 
especially the floral chiffons; but the 
bulk of the week’s buying fell in the 
late Spring division. The Spring prints 
are clearing swiftly, factors report, and 
they note a trend toward polka dot 
fancies. The navy-and-white polka 
dots, always a reliable staple, are 
moving unusually well, it was stated; 
cutters also are showing marked in- 
terest in tan and pastel variations of 
this motif. 

One of the features of the week was 
an increased call for checks. Several 
important mills reported active buying 
of these lines. The demand was 
mainly for two-color plaids; white-and- 
black went well, as usual. Other num- 
bers in this division which sold well 
were white-and-navy, white-and-green 
and white-and-red. 


Prices remained steady, all week. 


Deliveries were still backward. The 
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shipment problem is a vexing one to 
some firms. One company which en- 
joys a large and pfofitable turnover on 
all-rayon fabrics said it was impossible 
to guarantee delivery of popular all- 
rayon numbers within three weeks. 

Crepes: Spring numbers steady. 
Summer prints more active. 

Chiffons and Georgettes: Both selling 
well, especially in Spring styles. 

Silk Situation at a Glance.——Produc- 
tion: Slight decline in high-pressure 
of spring print output, with increase in 
production of summer numbers. 


Stocks: Spring stocks low. Ship- 
ments backward. 
Sentiment: Generally optimistic. 


Producers of all-rayon fabrics expect 
further jump in demand. 


Some Early Selling 
of Women’s Cloakings 





Men’s Wear Interest Centers 
on Fancy Worsted 
Openings 


The well dressed woman will probably 
wear the same type cloaking fabric next 
season as she wore during this winter, 
judging by the reports from prominent 
factors in this field. These lines have 
not opened as yet but there has been 
pre-season selling which in certain 
centers has been considerable. The 
fabrics in demand continue the present 
trend for broadcloths, velours, suedes 
and chinchillas, with the addition of 
high pile “fur types.” The latter are 
made of wool, camels hair and mixtures 
and are expected to be extremely 
popular after the promising start made 
in the past season. 

In the opinion of prominent makers 
of women’s cloakings, this spring sea- 
son has been poor from the point of 
yardage sold. Manufacturers however 
have closely adapted themselves to pre- 
vailing conditions of close, hand-to- 
mouth buying, and have balanced their 
production and sales to a degree that 
leaves little or no stock goods in the 
market at the season’s close. Certain 
factors state that they are positive that 
when sales of finished garments com- 
mence, it will be found that the supply 
will be insufficient to meet the demand 
due to the unwillingness of clothiers to 
buy in advance and the consequent re- 
fusal of mills to carry the burden of 
stocks any longer. 

Although a great deal of interest in 
men’s wear fabrics was taken up by the 
openings of fancy worsted suitings, cer- 
tain lines of overcoating made con- 
siderable headway. The increase how- 
ever cannot be termed as being broad 
or all inclusive and the real volume of 
business is not expected to develop until 
much later in the year. 
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Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
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Fifty Union Square, New York 
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APPRAISALS 


to be used in connection with 


MERGERS FINANCING 
TAXATION INSURANCE 
PURCHASE or SALE 
DAMAGES 


‘The accuracy and fairness 
of an appraisal depends on 
the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the maker. { An 
appraisal made by Chas. T. 
Main, Inc., has a_back- 
ground of 40 years of engi- 
neering experience. 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


201 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FINANCIAL 


Few Mill Statements Show Profits 


Discounted in Current Share V alues— 


U. S. Worsted 
Boston, Feb. 27. 
| HIS is the open season for an- 
'# nual mill meetings and the dis- 
couraging character of the majority 
of financial reports of textile mills for 
the. 1928 fiscal year may be expected 
temporarily to discourage outside in- 
restment interest in textile securities as 

class. Those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with conditions that existed 
during 1928, however, find cause for con- 
gratulation that losses of many mills 
were not larger, and are well aware 
that current stock values of the majority 
of mill shares fully discount bearish 
financial statements, and fail to reflect 
the improved business outlook. Most of 
the current buying of textile shares is 
coming from insiders. 


The Depreciation Question 


It was the cotton branch of the indus- 
try that suffered the most serious losses 
or restriction of profits during 1928, and 
if it had not been for the six months’ 
strike in New Bedford and voluntary 
curtailment of production of about the 
same period by most cotton mills outside 
that city, inventory losses at least would 
have been much more serious. Because 
many of these mills which had _ pre- 
viously accumulated large depreciation 
reserves charged nothing to depreciation 
last year they have been subjected to 
considerable criticism by stockholders. 
That this criticism is justified in part 
there can be no question, but certainly 
there is enough justification for curtail- 
ing the depreciation charge where mills 
have been shut down wholly or in large 
part for some six months. Mills that are 
approaching liquidation need not worry 
about the depreciation reserve, but the 
depreciation policy of the average textile 
mill is altogether too conservative and 
seldom adequately provides for ob- 
solescence. Were the latter to be ade- 
quately provided for the depreciation re- 
serve would be much larger or the book 
value of the plant much smaller. Ob- 
solescence is a continuing factor whether 
or not a plant is operated. It is also a 
question of whether there is any less 
depreciation when a plant is idle for a 
long period than when it is operated 
efficiently. It is quite possible that mills 
failing to add to depreciation reserve 
simply because earnings are low are 
merely fooling themselves. 


U. S. Worsted Corp. 


At the annual meeting of the United 
States Worsted Corp., to be held in 
Boston today, stockholders will face 


Faces Liquidation 

liquidation in some form, either vol- 
untarily or through action taken in 
the courts, according to a_ recent 
preliminary statement made by vice- 
president Samual Hyslop. That state- 
ment reports a net loss for the year 
ended December 31 last of $1,651,058, 
as compared with a net loss in 1927 of 
$2,878,147, and since the reorganization 
of the company in 1923 of a total of 
$6,201,777. Current liabilities to the 
end of the 1928 year exceeded current 
assets by $151,995. Floating indebted- 
ness of the company, exclusive of 
$2,853,100 of 15 year 6% gold deben- 
tures, has been paid off since 1927, the 
total aggregating about $3,000,000. The 
affairs of the company are now practi- 
cally in the hands of debenture holders 
and they are forcing liquidation with the 
least possible delay. The Old Colony 
Trust Co. of Boston recently foreclosed 
a mortgage on the Saxony Mill property 
and then bought it in, leaving to the 
company in Newton only certain land 
and two dwelling houses. The only 
other property owned by the company 
is the North Chelmsford plant and the 
Uswoco buildings in Lawrence. The 
most successful liquidation of these 
assets could hardly let debenture holders 
out even, and there will be nothing 
left for the preferred and common 
stockholders. 


Nashawena Mills Loss 


The Nashawena Mills, fine cotton 
goods, New Bedford, Mass., for the 
year ended December 31 last reports a 
net loss before depreciation of $154,524, 
as compared with a net profit after all 
charges in 1927 of $413,837, and in 1926 
before depreciation a loss of $16,066. 
Net quick assets at the close of the 1928 
fiscal year were $1,321,838, as com- 
pared with $1,603,255 at the end of 
1927. Surplus account decreased $243,- 
449 to $870,743. In 1927 $239,897 were 
added to the depreciation reserve, and 
this at the close of the 1928 fiscal year 
stood at $3,028,154, a decrease of 
$27,231. No dividends were paid since 
the first quarter of 1928, and then at the 
rate of $6 annually. President Mal- 
colm D. Whitman stated that he hesi- 
tated to make optimistic statements as to 
the outlook, but that there are some en- 
couraging factors, among them being 
the prospect of more adequate protection 
on fine cotton goods. Conditions are 
much better than before the strike, about 
80% of the company’s looms being in 
operation, with approximately twice the 
volume of orders on the books than a 
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year ago and with stock goods less than 
half of what they were then. 


Nonquitt Meeting Adjourned 


The Nonquitt Spinning Co., cotton 
yarns, New Bedford, Mass., for the year 
ended December 31 last had an indicated 
loss according to balance sheet compari- 
son of $113,993, surplus account de- 
creasing from $960,274 at the end of 
1927 to $846,281. Net quick assets at 
the close of the 1928 year aggre- 
gated $1,477,651. President Hendricks 
H. Whitman stated that in view of the 
relative impossibility of operating a 
combed cotton yarn mill profitably in 
Massachusetts the directors had con- 
sidered several alternative propositions, 
one involving selling of machinery in 
No. 1 mill and equipping it with looms 
for the manufacture of fine goods, an- 
other the liquidation of everything ex- 
cepting 40,000 spindles that would be 
moved to the South as a unit, another, 
that is favored by the directors, involv- 
ing the sale of all machinery in No. 1 
mill with land and buildings and also 
of spinning machinery on the top floor 
of No. 2 mill, using the latter space for 
the installation of 250 looms and warp 
preparation machinery. If the latter 
plan was carried out they would have 
room for an eventual installation of 750 
looms and would retain 65,000 spindles ; 
a cash dividend of $10 a share would 
be paid to stockholders and the present 
48,000 shares of stock would be changed 
to a like number of no par shares. J. A. 
Newman, a New York stockholder, op- 
posed the purchase of new machinery 
and favored complete liquidation. An 
adjourned meeting of stockholders will 
be held March 19 to consider the ques- 
tion further. 


New Hamilton Stock 


Directors of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., have called a 
special meeting of stockholders for 
March 6, at which they will recom- 
mend the issuance of 12,925 additional 
shares to be offered to stockholders at 
$50 a share on the basis of one share 
for each two held, the total authorized 
issue to be 45,000 shares. The proceeds 
will be used to reduce bank loans and 
for other corporate purposes. The com- 
pany’s balance sheet as of November 30. 
1928, showed bank loans of $1,435,000. 


Manomet Mills Liquidation 


At the annual meeting of 
holders of the Manomet Mills, 
Bedford, Mass., held in Boston last 
Tuesday, it was shown that good 
progress had been made during 1928 in 
the liquidation of the property, mills 
No. 1 and No. 2 having been sold to the 
New Bedford Rayon Co. for a total 
of $365,000, while $152,150 had been 
realized from sale of machinery and 
equipment up to December 31 and since 
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then about $50,000 additional. An ad- 
justment of Federal taxes of $155,747 
has been received and return of insur- 
ance premiums of $21,105. The com- 
pany has current assets of $292,320 and 
no current liabilities. The company 
also owns 1,228 shares in the Belville 
Warehouse Co. and also an interest in 
unexpired insurance, all having a total 
estimated value of $140,683. There are 
also claims against the City of New 
Bedford for refunds on local taxes for 
the years 1927 and 1928. 
Lane Mills Stock 

The Lane Cotton Mills Co., New 
Orleans, La., having authorized com- 
mon stock of 400,000 shares, of which 
207,000 shares are outstanding, is offer- 
ing the balance of 193,000 shares for 
public subscription at $25 a share. A 
statement issued by the company is to 
the effect that for the three year period 
ended December 31 last, net earnings 
available for dividends, after deprecia- 
tion and allowance for Federal taxes, 
have averaged $1.80 a share on the 
207,000 shares outstanding, and that 
earnings similarly figured for 1928 
aggregated $446,671, equal to $2.16 a 
share. Working capital at the end of 
the last fiscal year aggregated $962,000. 
It is the announced intention of the man- 
agement to inaugurate quarterly divi- 
dends at the rate of $1.50 per annum on 
the total issue beginning April 1. 


Skenandoa Increases Capital 


Stockholders of the Skenandoa Rayon 
Corp., Utica, N. Y., have voted in favor 
of a recapitalization plan proposed by 
the directors that will provide $3,000,000 
for immediate expansion of the plant by 
the addition of two new units which 
will bring total annual output up 
to 3,300,000 pounds, and for further 
financing that will provide eventually 
for an annual output of five million 
pounds. The refinancing plan is ex- 
plained as follows in a letter of the 
directors to the stockholders : 


Additional capital in the amount of 
$3,000,000 will be needed for this pur- 
pose, and the bankers of the corpora- 
tion (F. L. Carlisle & Co., Inc.) have 
agreed to furnish this amount, taking 
common stock of the corporation, upon 
condition that the finances of the cor- 
poration be reorganized. Dividends ac- 
crued on the first and second preferred 
stock and advances made by F. L. Carlisle 
& Co., Inc., will be funded in common 
stock of the corporation; the first and 
second preferred stock will be made con- 
vertible into common stock; and each 10 
shares of common stock will be converted 
into one share of new common stock, all 
as explained in the accompanying notice. 

After full conversion of stocks as of 
April 1, 1929, and issue of stock upon the 
firm subscription of F. L. Carlisle & Co., 
Inc., the outstanding capitalization of the 
reorganized corporation will be as follows: 
16,385 shares $7 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, no par value; 10,000 shares 
of $7 cumulative convertible class A stock, 
no par value; 234.061 shares of common 
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stock, no par value. The above common 
stock does not include 32,770 shares re- 
served for conversion of $7 cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, 10,000 shares 
for conversion of $7 cumulative con- 
vertible class A stock, and 150,000 shares 
for option to subscribe granted to oes 
Carlisle & Co., Inc. 


Bigelow-Hartford Profits 


The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn., and _ Clinton, 
Mass., reports for the year ended De- 
cember 31 last net earnings after de- 
preciation and taxes of $2,409,738, 
equivalent after preferred dividends to 
$9.35 a share on the no-par common 
stock; this compares with earnings on 
the common in 1927 of $8.21 a share. 
Net quick assets increased $1,128,000 to 
$12,062,556, and after payment of divi- 
dends on the preferred and common 
stocks $805,995 remained for surplus 
increasing that account to $7,305,521. 
Net sales after allowance for cash dis- 
count aggregated $22,030,444, as com- 
pared with $19,440,622 in 1927. 


American Mfg. Co. 


The American Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of jute and hemp _ products, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and of cotton goods 
at Albertsville and Guntersville, Ala., 
reports for the year ended December 31 
last net earnings after depreciation of 
$512,102, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $3.55 a share on the common 
stock, this comparing with a net in 1927 
of $456,451, in 1926 of $675,708 and in 
1925 of $1,522,960. Sales were the 
smallest since 1922, aggregating $12,- 
822,340, as compared with $14,395,480 
in 1927 and $20,000,000 in 1926. The 
1928 loss in:the cotton department was 
$103,000, and the write-off on the Vic- 
tory Mills plant and other subsidiaries 
resulted in a reduction of $1,073,773 in 
the surplus. As a result of recent 
changes in the management and other 
readjustments the company looks for 
improved business in 1929. 


Cabot Profits Increase 


The Cabot Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
Brunswick, Me., reports for the year 
ended December 29, last, net earnings 
after depreciation and Federal taxes of 
$267,972, equal to $13.39 on the out- 
standing stock, and comparing with a 
net in 1927 of $251,271 and in 1926 of 
$137,082. Net assets increased from 
$794,549 to $931,392, and bank debt 
was reduced from $785,000 to $310,000. 
Sales in 1928 aggregated $3,458,997, as 
compared with $3,224,372 in 1927. The 
plant is operating full time at present 
as compared with an average of 85% 
of capacity in 1928. 


Blumenthal’s Record Year 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., vel- 
vets, plushes and allied fabrics, Shelton, 


Conn., reports net profits for the 
1928 fiscal vear of $2,548,843, against 
$1,056.104 for the 1927 vear. Earn- 
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ings for the first quarter of 1928 were 
$18,162 as compared with $178,384 in 
1927, while for the fourth quarter of 
1928 they were $619,856 as compared 
with $52,152 for the same quarter of 
1927. While a large volume of busi- 
ness was done during the year in 
automobile upholstery the company’s 
prosperity was due in large part to the 
popularity of transparent velvet. Ac- 
cumulated dividends on the preferred 
stock were reduced during the year to 
104%, or $254,861. 


Belding Heminway Co. 


The Belding Heminway Co., silk 
manufacturers, New York City, reports 
a net Joss after depreciation, interest, 
etc., for the year ended December 31 
last of $426,033 and after preferred and 
common dividends of $641,170; in 1927 
there was a net profit after deprecia- 
tion, interest and other charges of 
$521,952 and a deficit after preferred 
and common dividends of $315,763. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., operating 
cotton mills in Killingley and Danielson, 
Conn., and a curtain factory in Boston, 
reports net profits for the year ended 
December 31 last, after depreciation and 
taxes, of $247,804, equal after preferred 
dividends to $3.90 a share on the no 
par common stock outstanding; this 
compares with profits in 1927 equal to 
$6.81 a share on the common stock, in 
which year there was no preferred out- 
standing. The profit and loss state- 
ment for the two years compares as 
follows: 


1928 1927 
Groen Galen ......4% $5,886 art $5,032,435 
Net profit aft taxes.. 247,8 0,602 
Preferred div. ...... 52 B00 eis 
Common iv. .....+:; 1 oe 250 169,300 
EE wb peewee aes 39,054 171,302 
Hill Mfg. Co.’s Loss 
The Hill Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 


Lewiston, Me., for the year ended 
December 31 last reports a net loss after 
all charges of $175,043, as compared 
with a net profit in 1927 after tax re- 
fund of $57,676 of $74,855, equal to 
$3.74 on each of the 20,000 shares 
outstanding. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
= ee 100 79 — 3 
2 Stevens Linen Works 100 100} + 33 
34 Farr Alpaca.. 100 112 — 3 
50 Boston Mfg. pfd.. 100 . 25} + 3 
50 Samoset Cotton..... 100 =20 —2 
43 — Mills Ist 
eS ee 00 830 ide bee 
20 semana momete.,. me GG accsse 
18 Dartmouth Mfg. 
SUOMI chads geass 100 763-3 + 53 
Be SR. bo 06 6.05000 — a 3 acsene 
31 Nashawena......... 100 41 + ¢ 
8 Indian Orchard...... ... 60 —22 
51 Plymouth Cordage. .. 100 70 5 
25 Edwards..... .. 100 833 +133 
124 | U8. Worsted com...) ... } 
37 MOMMIES 5 a wishin 9 a's ae Tene: caaaee 
me). Bees, cc. c es | 
10 Naumkeag.......... 100 130 Seid 
i RA 100 =. 20 — 1 
i MIN ae oo sue 5 oi ese 100 147 + | 
10 American Mfg. com.. 100 Oe. © sdcecaeraee 
643 =Total 
*Ex. div. 





COTTON YARNS 





February Yarn Volume Fair: 





Price-Cutting Reduces 


Spinning 


PHILADELPHIA. 

EBRUARY was a fair month for 

dealers and direct sellers in this 
section, being a larger month than 
January, which was also fair in volume, 
with many and equal to that month 
with others. Houses which specialize 
in ordinary grades of carded knitting 
yarns were the one exception, these 
firms doing slightly better as the month 
want on but the total was unsatisfac- 
tory. Combed dealers and spinners 
continued to book a large volume of 
business both from weavers and mer- 
cerizers. At the end of the month 
combed spinners were in the most sat- 
isfactory position they have occupied 
for more than five years in respect to 
the amount of forward business in their 
hands. 

A majority of houses report that the 
month will total a larger volume of 
new business than the same month last 
year. While the total has been fair 
with most concerns here, trading has 
been far from satisfactory due to wide- 
spread price-cutting that has _ been 
waged by dealers and direct sellers. 


Margins 


Together they have forced the yarn 
market down in the popular counts at 
a time when cotton was holding steady 
or advancing and at the end of the 
month spinners’ margins had contracted 
in these counts to a smaller basis than 
they had been enjoying since the active 
trading of the last quarter of 1928. 


Yarns Lose Ground 


At the beginning of the month 20s-2 
warps, for example, were selling at 
36c. to 364c. in this market and at the 
end of the month manufacturers were 
not willing to pay more than 35c., the 
figure at which a number of houses 
cutting their commissions were willing 
to sell. There were also several direct 
selling spinners in need of business to 
follow orders that had been taken late 
last year in this category. As a result 
the entire market price structure was 
weakened and other spinners and 
dealers were unable to secure more for 
their yarns although cotton at the latter 
part of the month was firm and ad- 
vancing. 

During the last week sales of 20s-2 


warps of ordinary grade have been 
made in numerous instances at 35c. 
which is a cent lower than a majority 
of spinners and dealers are quoting; the 
same thing applies to 30s-2 warps, a 
number here offering this count, which 
is in less active request than 20s-2, at 
39c. also a cent or more under spinners’ 
average quotation. This price-cutting 
has resulted from two developments in 
the market. A number of spinners find 
present contracts on their books being 
rapidly filled and they have cut prices 
to obtain immediate new orders with 
which they may continue their present 
active operation. 


Competition Keener 


Competition in the local market has 
become keener due to the fact manu- 
facturers were not buying during the 
month as actively as during the last 
quarter of last year and to secure 
volume business dealers have been 
shading the lowest prices received from 
spinners. As a result yarns have de- 
clined during the month while cotton 
has held steady and this week has staged 
material advances. This represents 
ground lost by spinners who had in- 
creased their margins late last year. 

There has been a fair volume of 
business placed at these low prices by 
weavers, a number of whom have 
covered their requirements or a part of 
them until the early of the summer and 





Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 
According to Quality 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 





Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


a SMe att Sah «4 is Pe Puieie-aik ie yeh “.¢ =e 
KEINS O BES—(WARP TWIST BE bin duis —-_—* . mas . |) 
Tae 8 . Oe te ( , MOIS «EF ahaa sra.t .54- .55 80s-2.. .87 - .90 
ee ive othe oo se > Reha 5 aes wan 98°37 ~“s. — ee ae 90s—2. 10-117 
— °32 - "325 26a. > ae eee .59 - .60 WN os edeedtad 1.33 - 1.41 
14s.. .33 - .334 30s... -39%- .4 SINGLES 
Va. ee scene cee - 40s. . seeeee sees ek a ee $0. 414-$0. 42 30s... $0. 493-$0. 504 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBE he OD Ee -42- .42} 38s... sae ae 
16s... .423- .43 40s... .54—- .55 
188... .43 - .434 Mi <5 70% .58 - .60 
20s... .44- .443 eee .63 - .67 
24s... -47 - .47} I oicnainin cs eat .74- .77 
MER fecaa nas -483- . 494 We cctennce se -85 - .90 
MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
MGs wane ss $0.66 -$0.67 es aciucewe $1.12 -$1.15 
TS at 4'ok 0 67 —- .68 eee 1.50 — 1.55 
MNS hg sc: paca wa sal 100s-2. Ragas 1.82 — 1.87 
MS tears .72- .74 SIE ies ke a. 0% 2.30 — 2.35 
aes oan = 98S Singles 
is ica acdwa ae = 64 , ee? | oa) | - 1.00 
GRE! goss cies .87 - .90 4.2..:<' :& ‘Tee...- £5 
PM as x mwas .99 - 1.02 a | - 1.45 
COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS— SKEINS, 
:33 ae <a TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4PLY 
SE Sarciticcs . Susus - .34 gees heiress -40 - .41 Peeler-——_——_\ ——Sakelarides— 
|S: Saree .344- .35 40s ordinary...... .47 - .48 Average . Best Average Best 
168-2 se eee esene 35 - . 354 Os-2............ eeeeee " . 56 24s... $0.55 -$0.57 $0.61 -$0.63 $0. 84 $0.89 
MI sis. 0is- x rea ~354- 364 er ee - .61 308. "ein On iia ae "87 "92 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 29; white, 314; waste, 28-28}c. 36s... .60 = .62 .66 - .68 .89 .94 
40s.. 65 - .67 70 - .72 .93 . 98 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) Wes <tc oGn ae aa «ea 5ae .98 1.03 
a oo ee ea ere ele o-™ - aE re or $0 shi oe 50s... ae ee: ee 0 - | 82 1.03 1.08 
TR ccccceters 216ss a eran” a ae ee eee a ee 
CeO ree trees \-eeawan - .32 30s tyingin...... .37 - .37} Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
Se rere - .32} 30s regular. . on .384- .39 close of business, Feb. 27. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
Pc oc ccauen ceaees - oe 30s extra quality 40 - .41 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page |17. 
PE savseercinn iaawos - .34 _ __ aetna eile -453- . 463 For staple cotton prices, see page 119. 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 South Broad Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street ; 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. 
HicH Point, N. C. Boston, Mass. READING, PA. 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building Westaway Building 
CHIcaAco, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HAMILTON, CANADA 





MILLS 


CHESTER, PA. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





many others have bought for delivery 
during the next two months. The con- 
sensus of opinion is they have made 
conservative purchases from the stand- 
point of price, few looking for a reduc- 
tion in yarns with cotton displaying its 
present firm tone, it being realized 
spinners’ margins are smaller than they 
have been working under for a number 
of months. 

While the average knitter has not 
been taking large quantities of ordinary 
grades of carded knitting yarns this 
month the last week has witnessed a 
change in demand from underwear 
manufacturers Up-State and a number 
of important-sized contracts have com- 
pleted. One house reports the sale of 
several hundred thousand pounds of 
30s extra-carded cones at 40c., manu- 
facturers taking advantage of the easier 
tone in these counts at the end of the 
month. Ordinary grade knitting counts 
have moved in a more conservative 
volume, being sold on the basis of 30s 
for 10s although few state they would 
accept business on that basis, asking 
in most instances 3lc. basis 10s. 


Combed Yarns Active 


The most active section of the market 
is found iri combed qualities which are 
moving to both mercerizers and 
weavers in volume, sales being reported 
at the latest and highest figures named 
this year. Spinners have a large amount 
of forward business on their books and 
are no longer willing to make conces- 
sions as they were two or three months 
ago. One of the largest combed spin- 
ning groups in the country states they 
have the largest amount of forward 
business in hand at present for more 
than five years. 

The month’s trading indicates combed 
spinners have gained considerable 
ground during the month while carded 
spinners have lost a portion of their 
margins, being due to price-cutting in 
the popular counts, during the last two 
weaks in particular. This advantage 
of combed spinners reverses the posi- 
tion of these two groups during most 
of last year when combed were selling 
below cost and represents the result of 
a more efficient selling policy on the 
part of combed spinners while the op- 
posite has been true in carded. 





Lack of Yarn Business 





Spinners Becoming Worried Over 


Lack of New Orders 


New Yorx.—There has been little 
change in the local cotton yarn market 
during the past week. There is still a 
wide range of prices on similar qualities 
and counts of yarns. One agent stated 
that he had found his prices in many 
cases were 4c. to 14c. above offers made 
by others, and that the orders would 
finally be placed on an even lower basis. 
He further stated that his company had 
turned away an appreciable amount of 


business the last couple of weeks, due to 
the inability to get close enough to the 
price ideas of the buyers and also be- 
cause many of the prices offered were 
so low that there was no use in even 
trying to figure on them. No little 
wonderment is caused by the quotations 
of certain centers. 

Spinners in general are becoming 
more uneasy regarding the lack of new 
business. Only the more fortunate ones 
are sold through April and many are 
sold only through March, with, of 
course others badly in need of imme- 
diate business. 

It is the general opinion that cus- 
tomers stocks are low, and as orders 
for their finished products are received, 
yarns requirements are then covered. 
This is borne out by the close hand-to- 
mouth buying of the past three months, 
and by the need for quick deliveries 
when orders are placed. There is also 
the fact that a great many consumers 
have not been in the market since 
November. 

No real price improvement is looked 
for until a demand for cotton goods 
springs up that would force many buy- 
ers into the market at once. How soon 
this may take place, is something no one 
wants to prophecy. , 

Combed yarn spinners expressed a 
restrained feeling of optimism and there 
are many who will not admit to any 
activity for fear of others making a 
drive for the same business. There is 
however the admission that combed 
yarns have improved. Spinners of re- 
verse twist thread yarns have not been 
able to get any advance although efforts 
were made during the week which were 
strongly resisted by the trade. It was 
stated that there was the possibility of 
a raise in prices of thread yarns made 
from Sak. if that market stays as strong 
as it has been recently. 


Dr. Youngblood’s Duties 
Broadened 


In addition to his duties as principal 
economist of the Division of Cotton 
Marketing of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Dr. B. Youngblood 
has been appointed principal economist 
in the Office of Experiment Stations. 
In this way it is believed that the closest 
co-operation can be maintained between 
the economic work of the two bureaus. 

In his new position Dr. Youngblood’s 
contacts in the field of research will be 
broadened greatly and he will be in a 
better position to forward the develop- 
ment of a national program of research 
in cotton production, distribution and 
utilization. 

Special attention will be given to the 
progress of current research and the 
adequacy of the methods being emploved. 

Without encroaching on the freedom 
of individual initiative, a program of re- 
search dealing with the problems of pro- 
duction and of marketing is to be 
worked out. 
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More Yarn Inquiry 





Prices Seldom Below Recent Mini- 


mums Although Still Unsettled 


Boston.—Inquiries and interest in 
the cotton yarn market have shown 
some increase since the middle of last 
week and the trade is encouraged to 
believe that volume buying must expand 
in the near future even though indi- 
vidually it continues of a hand-to-mouth 
character. Undoubtedly the increased 
strength of the raw cotton market has 
had some influence in stimulating in- 
terest in yarns, but a more influential 
factor is improved business with yarn 
users and the fact that many of them 
are not well covered through March. 

There is considerable variation in 
prices on medium and coarse count 
carded yarns, but the majority of 
spinners and dealers remain firm at 
recent minimums, and in some cases 
have advanced their asking prices in 
proportion to the advance in raw cot- 
ton. There are few sellers below a 
basis of 36c. for 20s-2 carded warps of 
average quality or below a basis of 
304c. for 10s frame-spun cones. It is 
a very ordinary yarn that can be bought 
below this basis, and it is a rather 
strange feature of the market that 
yarns much better than average quality 
show the greatest price variation; prob- 
ably this is a temporary phenomena and 
due to the fact that certain spinners 
have been getting less business recently 
than those producing yarns of ordinary 
quality that have been sold at the best 
price obtainable. 

Little change is reported in the price 
position of combed and fine count 
carded yarns, although business recently 
has been even quieter than on the 
coarser carded yarns. Spinners of the 
former have demonstrated that just as 
much business could be secured with 
prices on a stabilized basis as there 
could be with wide variations between 
asking and selling prices. Further- 
more, this part of the market has been 


supported by firmer prices for gtaple 
cottons. 


Forrest Bros. Open N. E. Office 


Forrest Bros., cotton yarns, Pennsyl- 
vania Bldg., Philadelphia, announce the 
opening of a New England Office, lo- 
cated in the Grosvenor Bldg., Provi- 
dence, R. I. This office will be in 
charge of Chas. S. Wing, who has been 
identified with the New England yarn 
trade for many years. Mr. Wing will 
represent in that territory the Bladen- 
boro (N. C.) Cotten Mills, on the 
“Velblade” plush yarns; the Vass 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, on their Vass 
knitting yarns; the Forrest Mercerizing 
Co., Goucester, N. J., on their Forrest 
full-fashioned hosiery yarns. Forrest 
Bros. are the sole selling agents for 
these mills. 





Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C. Work 
on the 20 new homes for employes of 


this concern is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. 
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COTTON ia COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 


Henderson- Harriet 
Cotton Mills Day in, day out, year 
after year, Dixie’s manu- 
HENDERSON, N. C. facturing methods have made 
Dixie Yarns consistently good. 
9 


Always the same strength in every 
yard of it—the same uniformity 


DEPENDABLE and lustre. 


Dixie Yarns dye well—knit and weave smoothly 

and evenly. They have won “repeat” patronage 

New Card Room Equipment from Textile Manufacturers by sheer quality— 

of the latest type 

6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 


yet they are reasonably priced. 
Specify them in your next 


5 order. 
8s to 16s plied— 2 ei 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps ‘ Natural, Dyed, Gassed and 


22s to 30s single— Bleached. Whether Cones, 
Cones and Skeins Fa Tubes, Cops or Skeins— 
guality is spun into Dixie 


Direct Representation Yarns. 


SELLING OFFICES DIXIE AL ERIZING CO. 


Henderson, N. C. pe i Y. CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
59 ° 
er a Strength -Uniformiv@ © hia 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





Mercerized Yarns Raised 





Jump of 4 to 15c. Is Third Advance 
in Five Months 


PHILADELPHIA—QOn Feb. 27 the 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. announced an 
important change in prices of two-ply 
mercerized yarns, the new quotations 
being effective as of that date. Prices 
changed represented advances of from 
four to 15c¢ depending on the count, 
numbers up to and including 70s being 
raised four cents; 80s and 90s were 
raised five cents while 100s-2 were 
advanced seven and 120s-2 were raised 
15c. This was the first change made 
by this processor since Dec. 3, 1928. 

Quotations for the various numbers 
are now on the following basis: 


es task accicwrvin’e Gude ace ieaene 66c. to 67c. 
MIs he ena or wats: ete ise sas NR Sau 67c. to 68c. 
BMS ahi e795 5: vratdate ed waite 70c. to 71c. 
MIE sos: 5g ca'orh ahaa lade nar Contre le ae 72c. to T4c. 
ES AE See ee eee a 77c. to 79c. 
RRs Ox nis -xie seh coche FS a 79c. to 81c. 
SEN 5 sna 09s bb winless sncmenene 87c 90c. 
WIS asp. ore od aha eee 99c. to $1.02 
Es 5) crepe sc a: cba oh. a chayars $1.12 to $1.15 
WMI st Can ia: nin dome shelton $1.50 to $1.55 
1008-2... .°. Wicav eiceeree vem $1.82 to $1.87 
Bc ots 6.55, 0 sata cic ave AROS Oe $2.30 to $2.35 

['wo-ply combed yarns have been 


displaying a strong tone during recent 
weeks and spinners of these qualities 
have been selling actively at the higher 
figures named. In view of this it was 
natural to expect processors would be 
compelled to advance prices of mer- 
cerized within the near future. It was 
upon this trend in gray yarns that the 
present increase in mercerized yarns 
has been based. Late last year it was 
possible to buy 60s-2 in the gray at 
less than 60c. During the last two 
weeks spinners have been holding this 
count firmly at 65c and have reported 
fair to good business at this figure. 

In view of this the trade has been 
looking for an advance in processed 
yarns, the latter having been selling 
during recent weeks upon a low basis 
in comparison with the new and higher 
level for combed qualities. New prices 
represent an advance of nine cents for 
60s-2 from the low point of last Octo- 
ber, processors having advanced prices 
of that count one cent as of Oct. 1, 
1928, which remained in effect until 
Dec. 3, 1928, when the same count was 
raised four cents. Before each advance 
manufacturers bought mercerized yarns 
in volume and this has been true during 
the last week. 

Many manufacturers seeing the strong 
market for two-ply combed have covered 
their mercerized yarn needs further 
ahead than their old contracts called for 
and it is reported many of them are 
bought ahead until the summer. Mer- 
cerizers generally have a good volume 
of forward business on their books and 
the same applies to combed spinners, 
several of whom state they have a 
larger amount of forward business on 
their books at this time than for five 
vears. This condition is now reflected 
in prices of mercerized yarns. 


Executive Board of Georgia 
Association Meets March 5 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Final details of the 
two-day annual meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, 
which is to be held at Sea Island Beach, 
St. Simon’s Island, Ga., April 25-26, 
will be completed at a meeting of the 
association’s executive board here 
March 5, it was announced. 

Representatives of approximately 150 
Georgia textile mills, operating more 
than 2,500,000 of the state’s 3,000,000 
spindles, will take part in a two-day 
study of manufacturing problems. 

The Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia is one of the oldest tex- 
tile organizations in the South, having 
been in continuous existence since its 
formation in 1900. 

Its membership represents 90 per 
cent of the total number of spindles in 
operation within the borders of the 
state. 

J. J. Scott, president of the Scottdale 
Mills, at Scottdale, Ga., heads the 
association for the present year. 


Cheaper Wastes Moving 





Choice Spinning Stocks Sell Slowly 
in a Dull Market 


Boston.—The chief feature of the 
cotton waste market appears to be a fair 
demand for cheap spinnable stocks. 
This is seen in a generally large inter- 
est in spinning fly, which is now on the 


highest level for several months at 
104c. Any picker clean and long 
enough for spinning operations is 


bought at strong prices, 8c. or even bet- 
ter. Soiled card waste is another item 
of interest and quoted up to 15c. by a 
local house. Good strips, whether up- 
land or vacuum, are not difficult to 
move, it is said. The best materials 
seem sluggish, even the Sak. comber 
being neglected for the Egyptian where 
the price comes within striking dis- 
tance of Sak. 

The market, though considered quiet, 
is doing a very fair business on a num- 
ber of sorts and if it were possible to 
increase the consuming demand by 
about 10% there would be a good mar- 
ket on Summer Street. The cheaper 
stocks still seem to have the right of 
way and this leads to relative neglect of 
choice comber and strips. In the bed- 
ding stocks the market is still strong, 
although the volume moving is smaller. 
Some business is being done in good 
cardroom sweeps, also in soiled cards, 
vacuum strips and an occasional lot of 
white yarns for breaking-up purposes. 
Threads for machining show no change. 
The demand is perhaps a little. more 
normal and prices are on a fairly firm 
basis. 

New England mill purchasing of cot- 
ton and its wastes during the past few 
days has been of a distinctly hand-to- 
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mouth character. There has been a 
relatively larger business in off-grades 
of cotton whenever any price weakness 
developed in the situation and it is 
noticeable also that the cheaper grades 
of spinning wastes have been relatively 
more active than the best grades. The 
market is a very dull affair and dealers 
need not a little patience to meet the 
situation. Considerable stuff is no 
doubt moving out on contracts, but it is 
the new business that makes the market 
and on this basis there is not very much 
of a market on Summer Street just at 
present. Imports are at a low ebb and 
exports also. 

Under current tariff, paragraph 1560, 
cotton and its wastes are free of en- 
trance into the United States. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
however, under the discussion on the 
free list, suggested a flat duty of 3c. a 
pound on cotton wastes and on cotton 
rates of from 6c. to 24c. a pound, de- 
pending upon the length of the staple. 





Current Quotations 


Ns is kk ee ve ox vena 17 —18c., 
I Ne 9 an re rte 16 —lé}ec 
I os ote Coda ai's:d wake a 154—16c. 
Choice Willowed fly.................. 93—10c. 
Choice Willowed picker............... 7 — 8. 
Ea er ea 18 —19c. 
BO ere 63— 7}0 
Spockers (GIMBIN) . cc ce ce eaiccces 11 —120 


Experiment With British 
Preferential Duty in Canada 


MONTREAL, CANADA.—The new cus- 
toms regulations requiring 50% British 
material or labor content in goods enter- 
ing Canada under the British preferen- 
tial tariff was effective on Feb. 1. 

Representations have been made to 
the Dominion Government by Sir Wil- 
liam Clark, high commissioner for Great 
Britain, that it would be impossible for 
British manufacturers of cotton goods, 
especially grey cottons, to comply with 
the new requirement by reason of the 
fact that the raw material has to be im- 
ported from the United States. The 
British people concerned suggested a 
postponement for several months, but 
the Canadian Government has decided 
to let the order stand. 

Experts of the national revenue and 
finance departments will watch develop- 
ments, and if exemptions are deemed 
necessary later on they may be made, as 
the Government at Ottawa has no desire 
to injure British interests in favor of the 
United States. Canadian imports of cot- 
ton goods amount to several million dol- 
lars annually, and if importations from 
the United Kingdom have to come in 
under the general tariff the trade will 
be diverted to the United States or 
perhaps to Canadian mills. Copper and 
its products also will be seriously af- 
fected by the new regulation, it is 
feared. 

The idea of the regulations, as an- 
nounced by the Minister of Finance, was 
to aid British manufacturers and to 
prevent the importation, under the 
British preference, of European goods 
which are merely finished in British 
factories. 
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A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


()UR long experience in serving the Canadian 

textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 





Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile | 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
fication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 













W. J. Westaway Company 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 








The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 
Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 
7 Vertical Offset Traveler” | 
for Uniformity of Twist 
in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 


TRADE 


MARK 








WENTWORTH | 
Double Duty 


Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Stronger Yarn, Run Clear. 
Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The _ greatest im- 
provement entering the 
Spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 31 W. Ist St.. Charlotte, N. C, 
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D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 


Drying Machinery 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 
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SPINNING, SPEEDER — 
and MULE ROLLS 


RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 


George A. Bates Flute Raising Machine for raising worn 
out Drawing Rolls like this or comber Detaching Rolls. 













Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size 
of new roll. Guaranteed not to change draft of roll. 


Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order 


G. A. BATES & SON, 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 
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Established 1870 


John Heathcote & Son 


INC. 
Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 



















—— See cliso UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG—— 
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Cotton Higher and More Active 


Old Crop Situation Factors on the Advance 
Complaints of Delayed Farm Work and Strengthening 


HE cotton market developed in- 
creased activity and strength after 
the holidays. The market was closed 
for trading purposes on Washington’s 
Birthday and Saturday, and after hold- 
ing very steady on Monday, advanced 
sharply when it was found that there 
was a demand for the first March 
notices on Tuesday. Prices made new 
high ground for the movement with 
spring months selling well above the 
204-cent level and approximately a cent 
a pound above the low prices touched on 
the decline of early February. The ad- 
vance was checked by realizing at these 
figures, but on the whole offerings were 
well taken and the market showed a 
steady undertone which was no doubt 
promoted by more favorable reports 
from the cotton goods trade, complaints 
of further delays in new crop prepara- 
tions and talk of a stiffening spot basis 
in some of the Southern markets. 
It is not altogether clear whether the 
increased demand and firmer tone of 
the market have reflected merely a 
readjustment of the technical position 
connected with the evening-up of March 
commitments, or a genuine broadening 
of trade and speculative demand and the 
assertion of bullish features previously 
latent. Traders who are inclined to em- 
phasize the strengthening statistical 
position of old crop cotton and the sup- 
posedly considerable trade short inter- 
est for spring and end-season shipment, 
have naturally been inclined to attribute 
the action of the market to the working 
out of the situation in this respect. 
Others feel that there has been some 
modification of optimism with reference 
to coming crop possibilities. Recent 
reports have suggested that the increase 
in acreage will be somewhat smaller 
than hoped for with some of the advices 
reaching here to the effect that there 
will be no increase if not a decrease in 
the Eastern belt, and that increases to 
the Westward will not average more 
than 1 to 3 per cent. This would mean 
a sufficient acreage to raise an adequate 
crop providing there was a good yield 
per acre, but a good yield per acre is 
certainly no more certain than a medium 
or poor one, while recent delays in farm 
work although not serious, together with 
the talk of reduced sales of fertilizers, 
and the boll weevil menace, have all 
‘ended to emphasize the uncertainties of 
.\ full production. Perhaps it has been 
he combination of these two influences 
—the strengthening old crop situation 
nd the uncertainty of coming supplies— 
hat has heen behind the advance. At 


the same time it is a question whether 
there has been much actual broadening 
of speculative interest in the market, and 
it remains to be seen whether the de- 
velopment of trade conditions will be 
favorable enough to maintain prices at 
levels which would naturally be ex- 
pected to promote the planting of a full 
acreage and the full employment of 
other resources in the making of the 
next crop. 

More encouraging reports have fol- 
lowed the recent lull in business in Lan- 
cashire. Trade with China has picked 
up since the passing of the Chinese New 
Year, while there also appears to have 
been a little more buying for India and 
other outlets. Meanwhile the labor 
troubles, which have presented rather a 
threatening aspect in Germany, appear 
to have been settled and except for 
Austria comparatively few complaints 
are now reaching the trade as to the 
textile situation. This, of course, tends 
to maintain confidence in a compara- 
tively free export movement of cotton 
for the balance of the season, while no 
substantial curtailment of domestic mill 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 
Feb. 14 High Low Feb. 27 Change 
March..... 19.98 20.56 19.98 20.56 +.58 
April 20.00 20.55 20.30 20.55 +.55 
ay 20.04 20.58 20.06 20.56 +.52 
June 19.88 20.37 20.18 20.37 +.49 
re 19.74 20.22 19.77 20.22 +.48 
August..... 19.69 20.14 19.96 20.14 +.45 
September... 19.64 20.08 19.89 20.08 +.44 
ctober.... 19.59 20.02 19.65 20.02 +.43 
November. 19.62 20.05 19.85 20.05 +.43 
December.. 19.53 20.00 19.58 20.00 +.47 
January.... 19.55 20.04 19.60 20.04 +.49 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New __Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Weide, Pee. 22... 2.4.2. Closed 10.49 
Saturday, Feb. 23........ Closed 10.56 
Monday, Feb. 24......... 20.55 19.37 10.54 
Tuesday, Feb. 26......... 20.60 19.42 10.70 
Wednesday, Feb. 27...... 20.80 19.61 10.71 
Thursday, Feb. 28........ 20.70 19.48 10.76 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
-—— Stocks —— 
Prices This Last 
Feb. 27 Week Year 
ee Sk cs . 20.05 490,913 433,258 
RN ie ss Gis 9/90 as ; 19.61 334,369 499,306 
GE e556 )5.6 0.0 ; 19.40 37,409 13,686 
Ie <5 exe 19.75 41,063 32,082 
na cola 6 « 19.81 92,359 73,351 
a Sa 20.80 85,423 191,221 
Se , 19.80 823,199 745,889 
oS ae ; 19.75 78,402 74,131 
Mem...... ; 19.05 254,308 240,371 
Mla <6 ‘ ‘ 18.75 26,145 3,811 
eer 19.06 19,027 19,391 
Wace es Sia k ss Pome Secces 
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activity is anticipated unless it should 
come during the late spring or summer. 
Ideas of the probable carryover in this 
country are being scaled down to about 
or below 2,000,000 bales and it seems 
generally expected that the world’s 
carryover at the end of the season will 
represent nothing more than a fair 
working stock. Notices representing 
about 43,000 bales of cotton were issued 
on the first March notice day here and 
were stopped by trade interests. 

The following table will show Wed- 
nesday’s closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 


Feb. Feb. Last 

Market 19 27 Change Year Sales 
Galveston.... 19.40 2,005 +65 18.55 4.636 
New Orleans.. 19.09 1,961 +52 18.39 7.892 
Mobile....... 18.75 1,940 +65 18.40 1.216 
Savannah.... 19.14 1,975 +61 18.82 802 
Norfolk...... 19.25 1,981 +56 18.81 6.215 
New York 20.25 2,080 +55 18.90 2.830 

ugusta.. 19.19 1,975 +56 18.88 2.104 
Memphis. 18.55 1,905 +50 18.00 27.853 
St. Louis..... ie 2s :: ee eee eee 
Houston...... 19.30 1,980 +50 18.35 26.407 
Dallas....... 18.70 1,920 +50 17.90 22.189 

Liverpool 10.71d 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Date wesw . 90F 90t 70 -63 .79 
ee Wey ss. .60T 65t 55 Saf 59 
Re eckc ss a st 40t 40 . 38 40 
Boas w<0's ss wae cant 25 .25 . 26 
Ss. L. M De i A eae Siw . 83 
= ae 1.00 1.25% 1.50% 1,50 1.63% 
Ss. G. OFF 2.00* 2.00% 2.00% 2.25% 2,44¢ 
CG ews ce 3.00* 2.75% 2.75* 3.00% 3.29% 
YELLOW TINGED 
asa. i50.3 50° 8.6ee) | LSC lC«i«CaS CLO 
3 eee ee, ee ee ee 
no kk’ sere 1.75% 1.25% 1.25% 1.50° 1.50° 
S. L. M.**.... 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2.14¢ 
L. M.9...... 3.25% 2.75% 2.50° 2.88° 2.69° 
YELLOW STAINED 
CR iw estar 1.50® 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1,30° 
S. M.®*,,.... 2.25% -2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.019% 
ke 3.00* 2.50® 2.25% 2.50% 2.65° 
BLUE STAINED 
MGS. ccccns 1.2 SO ee a tae 
S. M.* . 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.22° 
Macc ics 3.00% 2.50 3.00% 3.50% 2,979 
*Off middiing. tOn middling. 


Staples Hard to Buy 





Quotations on Cotton Over 1}” 
Nominal, Due to Scarcity 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 25.—Cotton 
is becoming increasingly hard to buy 
in this market, staple lengths especially. 
It is generally agreed that the supply 
of short cotton is ample, in nearly all 
grades, but nothing longer than 122” 
is offered freely; full lie” and longer 
are in such limited supply that the 
market has to be combed to fill even 
a very small order; there is a limited 
quantity of full 14%” and 14” staples in 
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uster for 
with Strength for Wear. 


The high luster of Standard Mercerized Yarn, together 
with the strength inherent from careful control in every 
operation (in our own plants) from carding and combing 
to the final processing, makes Standard Yarn especially 
suitable for use with rayon. 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices; Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Standard 


MERCERIZED YARN 


A Finer Appreciation 
of Mill Men’s Needs 


It is only natural that we are now in a position to be 

of better service to mill men. The direct contact we 

are now privileged to have means a better under- 

standing all around. We offer quality combed yarns 
. singles and plies . . . 6s to 120s. 


The 
Armstrong -W inget 
Mills 


A. W. LATTA, Agent 





Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 





GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS | 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptly 
furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 
cataneneil 


| 











+) YARNS 


38 Chauncy St. BOST ON, MASS 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~COTTON YARNS - Kni tting 


65 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 


JOHNF.STREET&CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES. co. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 
308 Chestnut Street Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
BOSTON Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 
80 Federal St. = Mfutual Cotton Mills Co. 
NEW YORK 


40 Worth St 
PROVIDENCE 


75 Westminster St. 


CHICAGO 


166 W. Jackson Bly e 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Johnston Bldg. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
Wymojo Yarn Mills 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mills 

Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 


H.S.RICH & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


180-182 SOUTH WATER st 


PROVIDENCEIRA. 
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scattered crop lots, but cents a pound 
above the market is necessary to move 
it except as a part of a crop lot. Owing 
to scarcity, quotations on staples above 

14” are more or less nominal. The 
staple basis is currently quoted about 
unchanged from the previous week, 
namely, 175 on the May contract for 
strict middling 14”, 325 on for lie” 
and 800 on tor 14”. The quotation 
represents about the price at which 14” 
is selling, although some asked prices 
are as much as 225 on. 

There is not the slightest tendency on 
the part of owners of staples to press 
cotton for sale; their confident attitude 
is strengthened by favorable reports 
relating to demand for fine goods in 
domestic markets; Liverpool has taken 
a great deal of staples this year, in 
marked contrast with demand from that 
source last year. Also, the supply of 
staples has been reduced by some 
absorption by mills who were induced, 
by the cheap basis at which staples 
sold a short time ago, to substitute 
stables for the shorter cottons. Ship- 
pers admit to little new business; some 
describe mill demand as “disgustingly 
poor,” all insist that most of their wants 
are to fill old commitments running 
through June. 

‘So far the predicted month-end 
buying to fill February commitments 
has not developed; buyers, early in the 
month, developed some anxiety as to 
supplies and as to the basis and as a 
result there was a rather steady flow 
of business throughout the month, be- 
tween first hands and shippers, re- 
stricted by the firmness of first hands 
and wariness on the part of buyers to 
avoid letting buying competition run 
riot. 


Market Statistics 
Baris Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Feb. 23 Feb. 16 
10 markets average........ 18.85 18.90 
PERIIIN: 2 sce hae SUE AGN 18.55 18.55 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables, at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
ROM. ies Sita sik wise Miners TOR aes 21.70@21.95c. 


LVI... csf2e 5 sake caucs 23.10@21.50c. 
IGE PNINEL «ois oo ae bin coe sens 27. 50@28.50c. 


For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total.......... 21,500 22,877 24,274 
F.o.b. included in total. 3,197 18,102 18,203 
10 markets.. aa .. 63,263 71,323 69,759 
Memphis Maiti: Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts. . 11,733 8,816 12,894 
Gross receipts. . pag 30,922 20,36 49,980 
Total since Aug. 1, net 717,808 555,421 657,938 
Shipments. .. : 32,497 20,872 53,862 
Total since Aug. ii. 1,258,396 1,054,200 1,593,777 
POMIONOME. «scr ccc ea 55,446 235,155 267,491 
Decrease for week... .. 1,575 512 3,882 
Unsold stock in hands 
of Memphis factors. 75,000 89,750 90,000 
Decrease for week... . . 160 *547 5,099 


* Increase. 


The week was again unfavorable for 
field work over most of the belt. 
Heavy sleet or snow occurred over most 
of the northern half of the belt. Pre- 
cipitation was heaviest east of the 
Mississippi River; none in a limited but 
unimportant portion of Texas. Mois- 
ture conditions, throughout the belt 
as a whole, are good. Freezing tem- 
peratures occurred over most of the 
belt east of the Mississippi River and 
over Arkansas, Oklahoma and _ the 
northern half of Texas, west of it. 
Field work is somewhat backward 
compared with last year, but is about as 
far advanced as in an average year. 


Extra Staples Firmer 


Fair Demand Despite Higher 


Basis and Futures 


Boston, Feb. 27.—Basis is slightly 
higher on all extra staple and premium 
domestic cottons despite the advance in 
futures, and the firmer attitude of ship- 
pers has not discouraged a moderate 
increase in demand and sales. The fine 
goods mills have been getting more 
business, and many of these mills as 
well as combed yarn spinners have been 
in the market for both prompt and 
forward delivery. The volume of busi- 
ness is not large in the aggregate, but 
it is sufficient to encourage shippers in 
holding for higher prices. Strict low 
middling and higher grades are equally 
firm, but the greatest strength as here- 
tofore has been on cottons shorter than 
lve inch and longer than 1 inch 
staple. On the most desirable cottons 
advances range from 50 to 75 points, 
while cottons longer than full 1% inch 
are so scarce as to be practically un- 
quotable. 


Egyptians Advance 


Egyptian cottons have been relatively 
stronger than domestic futures and the 
Alexandria market has scored a greater 
advance on new crop than on old crop 
cottons. Apparently the weakness in 
Sak. contracts following decision of 
English spinners to curtail production 
has been almost entirely eliminated, yet 
there was a decline today in most Sak. 
contracts from yesterday’s highs of 25 
to 30 points; the March contract sold 
as high as $37.19 yesterday and closed 
today at $36.89, a net advance for the 
week of 85c. but a decline from yester- 
day of 30c. The November Sak. option 
at today’s close of $38.18 shows a net 
advance for the week of 97c. Today’s 
prices on Upper contracts are the top 
for the week with April at $23.29 show- 
ing an advance of 5lc. and October at 
$24.36 an advance of 56c. The new 
Sudan cottons are reported very active 
in the Liverpool market at prices equal 
to 45 to 48c. landed in Boston for best 
grades; these early arrivals probably 
represent the cream of the crop and are 
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said to be fully equal to the average 
of the crop of two years ago. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Mar.-Apr. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
De PI da A oaeacals 23 to 23}e. 232 to 244c. 
1. . in. to 1} in. 234 to 23%c. 24 to 24}c 
RS iskccssacs wns eae 244 to 24%c. 
So Gow dc mata fons. an eee 28 to 28}c. 
PEeeS vets owas 30 to 3le. 31 to 32c. 


Basis on New York, May, 20, 56c. 


John Mallock & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Mar.- 
Apr. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 36.15c., up 0.95c.; Medium 
Uppers, 25.90c., up 0.45c. from Feb. 20. 
They report closing prices Feb. 27 on 
the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Mar. Sak., $36.89, up 85c.; Apr. Uppers, 
$22.78, up 5lc. from Feb. 20. 


January Rayon Yarn Imports 


Imports of rayon into the United 
States during January, 1929, have been 
announced by the Department of Com- 
merce as follows: 


Pounds Dollars 
Yarns, Threads and 
Filaments 
Belgium ....... 57,099 36,062 
France ......... 193,907 136,089 
Germany ...... 471,840 439,544 
Hungary ....... 4,971 6,180 
lee ok 749,541 466,672 
Netherlands 122,210 103,584 
Switzerland 99,910 83,988 
United Kingdom 7,951 14,021 
1,707,429 1,286,140 
Waste 
Austria 41,126 3,974 
Peeeer ss .o<s.:. 44,477 5,389 
Germany ...... 71,393 16,291 
Italy 18,996 1,735 
Switzerland & 127,989 27,594 
United Kingdom 37,426 4,766 
ee 36,732 5,190 
British India . 2,266 131 
[eee 11,260 2,086 
Aastralia 6,115 476 
397,780 67,632 
Staple Fiber 
Belgium ....... 16,314 10,153 
Yarns made from 
Waste 
Switzerland 3,153 2,004 


Bill Pending in Texas Would 
Control Cotton Acreage 


DaLLaAs, TEeEx.—Creating of a com- 
mission for the purpose of fixing the 
cotton acreage of the state and to con- 
trol the industry in other respects is 
proposed in a bill introduced recently in 
the State legislature at Austin. 

If any farmer should plant on his 
farm more acres in cotton than the 
maximum allowed under this act, and 
prescribed each year by the commission, 
he would pay the state a tax of $25 an 
acre for each acre in excess of the 
maximum amount allowed. 
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At last the 


retailer discovers 


CONSUMER 
DEMAND’ 


THAT’S NEWS! Just think of it! All these 
years merchants, mills and distributors have 
been busily making up other people's minds and 
all the time these ultimate consumers knew 
just what they wanted. Styles, colors and qual- 
ities didn’t start with fashionists or stylists 
at all; they began with the consumer. No- 
body even suspected such a thing. Just shows 
what a well organized convention* can do. 

Take color, for instance. Color sells 
the fabric, but who ever thought of 
selling color itself? This remarkable 
new discovery has brought out the 





REG. U.s. pAT.OFF. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 
OF AMERICAN VAT DYES 


fact that the people who buy the colors 
really expect them to last through sunshine and 
suds, through tubbing and rubbing, for better, 
for worse. It seems that although women weren't 
showing faded materials to the complaint de- 
partment, they were showing them to their 
friends. 

One of the most important phases of consumer 
demand is that when the retailer, the manufac- 
turer,the converter andthe wholesaler 
understand its principles, business im- 
proves. Which proves what we've 
been saying for some time, that — 


Everybody §ets more for their money it x 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


*1929 National Retail Drygoods Association Convention. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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RAYON 


Rayon Trade Reduces Prices 


General Revision Foll 
Producers — Import 


HEN the trade-wide revision of 

rayon yarn prices finally settled, 
this week, bringing 150 denier, lst 
quality, from $1.50 to $1.30, producers 
and consumers were given a chance to 
sit back and review the developments 
in their broader aspects. The general 
feeling was that the reductions would 
prove beneficial to all concerned, both 
as regards actual sales, and as a help 
toward broadening the rayon consuming 
market. The chief feature, of course, 
was the effect of the revision upon im- 
ports. Spokesmen for certain large- 
scale rayon producing corporations 
which led in the new move, admitted 
frankly that the step was aimed directly 
at foreign competition. Other aspects 
had been considered, they said, especially 
the question of stabilization, and the 
possibility of winning new markets for 
rayon, through lower prices. But the 
guiding thought was to meet imported 
yarns on their own price levels. The 
competition offered by imported rayons 
has been assuming serious proportions 
during recent years, and it was felt 
that a price reduction was the only 
solution. 


ows Cut by Leading 
Competition Hit 


Speaking generally, the revision has 
effected its immediate purpose in this 
respect. It has lowered the prices of 
domestic yarns to a point where they 
are now practically on a par with the 
prices of imported yarns. Factors said 
this was all that was necessary, inas- 
much as, other things being equal, do- 
mestic yarns would get preference over 
imports in the consuming market. 

Simultaneous with the reduction in 
prices, there was a re-grading of yarns, 
which it is felt, will make for uniformity 
and will simplify the consumer’s task 
in rayon yarn selection. The old 
method of classifying yarns in various 
divisions has been abandoned by the 
principal producers, and instead these 
firms will sell their yarns simply as first 
and second qualities. Commenting on 
this move, one producer said that it won 
a favorable reaction among manufac- 
turers immediately. He added that he 
expected the new classification plan to 
increase business. 


Standardization Urged 


There are still a number of points 
to be cleared up, as regards the re- 








grading of yarns. Producers are not in 
exact accord as to where to draw the 
line between firsts and seconds. Several 
factors who discussed that point this 
week, suggested that some method of 
standardization be adopted by the in- 
dustry as a whole; otherwise, they said, 
the manufacturer will find himself in 
a difficult position as the firsts of one 
producer are not exactly the same as 
the firsts of another, and the same situa- 
tion exists, of course with regard to 
seconds. 

The downward revision in prices 
started with announcements by the Du 
Pont Rayon Co. and the Viscose Co. 
Both of these leading producers came 
out last week with new price schedules 
on all yarns. In explanation of the 
reduction, the Du Pont Company issued 
the following statement: 


“Importation of foreign yarns during the 
past two years have resulted in unstable 
prices and generally unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the American market, which have 
had a distinctly disturbing influence with 
the trade. Developments in recent months 
have served to aggravate the situation. 

“In an effort to correct this and to assist 
in stabilizing of rayon prices in this market, 
the Du Pont Rayon Co. announces the fol- 
lowing schedule of prices for its yarns, 
effective Feb. 21, 1929. Coincident with 
this price change the Du Pont Rayon Co. 
has discontinued their former yarn classi- 
fication, substituting a simpler and more 
comprehensive one.” 

The Du Pont 


company also an- 





Viscose Process 


Denier Filament First Qual. 
75 18 2.50 
75 30 2.60 

100 18 2.10 
100 40 2.20 
125 18 1.55 
125 36 1.60 
150 24 1.30 
150 36 1.35 
150 60 1.50 
170 24-27 1.30 
170 60 1.50 
200 30 1.25 
200 60 1.45 
300 40-44 1.10 
400 72 1.10 
450 54 1.10 
600 72-96 1.10 
900 100-144 1.10 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 


Open bleached waste......... . 38c. 
Open unbleached waste...... . 33-35c, 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.) .27-30c. 
Colored thread waste........ 17. 
Colemee GIR. 66k oss be'e vo 0s . 16c. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Second Qual. First Second First Second 
1.70 Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 
1.75 35 $3.50 $3.29 125 $1.60 $1.25 
; 50 2.02 2.50 140 1.40 b.2o 
1.40 75 2.50 1.70 150 1.30 1.20 
1.65 100 2.10 1.40 160 1.30 1.20 
1.25 Denier First Second 
1.25 Qual. Qual. 
120 175 $1.30 $1.20 
1.25 Cuprammonium Process 
1.25 Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
1.20 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
1.20 60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
1.15 80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
115 100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
, 120 90 2.90 
1.05 
1.05 Acetate Process 
1.05 Denier Price | Denier Price 
1.05 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
1.05 55 3.00 150 : 
. 75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste Prices 
Converted Rayon Waste 
Blesehed tops................ 624-.65c. Bleached garnets........... . 38-.45c, 
Unbleached tops............ .58-.61c. Unbleached garnets... — 
Bleached noils.............. .30c. Colored garnets............. . 25+. 28c. 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HostIERY MANUFACTURERS 







OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 












NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 


JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


New vor ASIAM, Inc.  sszisses 


CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Ton CCompany 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


VAP VDL VLD VLDL 


Inquiries Solicited 
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ya 
For Service— ™ 
' Inc. Tl 
pr 
29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. st 
—, iC 
an 
pr 
Rosison YARNS : 
Ply and Single fc 
Natural and Converted . 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES - 
ql 

Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists e 

in Indanthrene Colors. 

Samples and Color Cards on Request A 
NEW YORK OFFICE e1 
171 Madison Ave. q 
al 
\ 
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RYANZON 


NATURAL and CONVERTE: 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades + NOILS 
TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SFueeneeeaausnvu nyu egenaevauunaeeneeeevuauuauOUuevngNNHOOUUua EGeOGGNOOUGOUEOEOOUANGOUOURUOEOEONOEOGOOUOECREOEOEGQOOUOUOUOOUCOOOQOUOOUONERS 





SQ UCSUOUUTAAGNAAOONEAUNAEANOT ee ANA nEHAAE 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
A 


SPUNRAYARN 


oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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RAYON — Continued 


nounced price reductions on Celta rayon 
yarns, for which this firm holds Ameri- 
can sales and manufacturing rights. 


Viscose Co. Statement 


In making public the new prices of 
The Viscose Co. yarn, S. A. Salvage, 
president of that company, also issued a 
statement, as follows: 


“In view of the recent change in Amer- 
ican prices, The Viscose Co. wishes to 
announce that it has decided to revise its 
price list as follows. 

“The refinement in production has ad- 
vanced so much in the past year that we 
now produce no “C” quality, so we will, 
from now forward, sort our product into a 
first and second quality, and the trade can 
accept our first quality as being the same 
as our former “A” quality, and our second 
quality as representing our former “B” 
quality. 

“This change is effective Feb. 25, and all 
unfilled contracts will be invoiced as our 
first and second quality at the above prices.” 


These reductions were followed 
promptly by cuts by other rayon pro- 
ducing companies, until practically the 
entire industry had revised its quota- 
tions. Among the other important pro- 
ducers who reduced their yarn prices 
are the Tubize Artificial Silk Co., of 
America, Inc., American Glanzstoff 
Corp. and the Belamose Corp. Hiram 
Rivitz, president of the Industrial 
Rayon Corp., issued a statement to the 
effect that his firm would shortly re- 
vise its prices, putting them on a level 
with those now quoted by other com- 
panies. 

The American Bemberg Co. and the 
Celanese Corp. of America were the 
chief producing companies which did 
not join in the general reduction of yarn 
prices. Spokesmen for the American 
Bemberg Co. stated emphatically that no 
revision was projected. Representatives 
of the Celanese corporation refused to 
make any comment on this point. Both 
companies take the attitude that their 
products do not compete with rayon 
yarns, as such, and that therefore the 
price revision would not affect their 
market. 

The following table gives compara- 
tive figures in the old and new prices 
of the principal yarns of the Viscose Co. 


Fila- Prices 
Denier ments Grades Old New 
75 18 First quality 2.55 2.50 
Second quality .... 1.70 
100 18 First quality 2.15 2.10 
Second quality 2.00 1.40 
150 24 ~~ First quality 150 1.30 
Second quality 1.45 1.20 
300 40-44 First quality 1.30 1.10 
Second quality 1.28 1.05 


Comparison of old and new prices, 
shows that, in the main, the most drastic 
reductions were at the lower end. The 
ew price schedule announced by the 
Viscose Co. shows a decline of five or 
‘en cents on the finer deniers, while the 
rices of coarser and second quality 

arns are cut sometimes as much as 
ixty cents. The Viscose Co.’s 100- 





denier 18-filament yarn, first grade, is 
reduced from $2.15 to $2.10, and the 
same yarn, second grade from $2 to 
$1.40. The popular 150-denier 24-fila- 
ment yarn was reduced by the Viscose 
Co. as follows: first quality, formerly 
$1.50, now $1.30; and second quality, 
formerly $1.45, now $1.20. 

The price revision had the logical 
effect on the rayon market—it stimulated 
demand all along the line. Brisk buying, 
especially of delustered and subdued 
luster goods, was reported this week, 
and many advance orders were placed. 


Lower Prices Will 


Raise Consumption 





May Increase Use of Rayon By 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills 


PHILADELPHIA. — What will be the 
effects of the drastic revision made by 
domestic producers in their prices last 
week? The most likely assumption is 
that imports from Europe will be mate- 
rially reduced. The trade is of the 
impression that foreign producers will 
be unable to compete on a price basis 
with the new figures named by domestic 
rayon concerns, this being one of the 
most serious changes in prices at one 
time that has occurred. While this was 
the effect desired by them it is also 
likely a number of other reactions will 
be noted during the year, several of 
which may have far-reaching -effects 
upon the consumption of rayon by 
American manufacturers. 

There are many who believe it will 
be the first step in the consumption of 
large quantities of rayon by manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned hosiery in this 
country. It is now possible to buy 
150 denier delustered at $1.45 and it is 
felt this may be the opening wedge to 
permit full-fashioned hosiery concerns 
to use larger amounts than at any time 
in the past. A number of manufacturers 
have refused to use rayon on their 
full-fashioned machines because the 
difference in price in the finished stock- 
ing did not justify this change, inas- 
much as labor cost, which is the same 
irrespective of what yarn may be used, 
constitutes a large percentage of produc- 
tion expense. 

With the new important reduction in 
cost of rayon many believe this objec- 
tion will be largely removed and they 
look for more full-fashioned concerns 
to turn to the production of rayon full- 
fashioned goods this year. If this should 
develop it would mark a significant ex- 
pansion of rayon’s consuming market. 


Imports Will Be Smaller 


While the reduction will without 
doubt increase the use of rayon and tend 
to decrease the current large rayon im- 
ports, there are a number of other de- 
velopments anticipated. Manufacturers 
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of both woven and knitted goods have 
some inventories on hand, although they 
are as a rule within reasonable limits, 
and upon them manufacturers will take 
an immediate loss in a majority of in- 
stances. Manufacturers, jobbers and 
possibly retailers will be compelled to 
make adjustments all along the line be- 
cause of it and while business will be 
stimulated there will be a short period 
to make these readjustments. 

It can be stated that manufacturers 
were taken unawares by this reduction. 
While there has been price-cutting in 
weaving yarns such as 300 denier which 
was selling for certain qualities at $1.05 
there was a firm and steady condition 
in knitting counts and a majority of 
producers were sold ahead comfortably 
for several weeks. One of the largest 
firms reported having received orders 
from knitters right up until the day 
before the reduction was announced. 
This would indicate the action was taken 
suddenly by several producers. Accord- 
ing to many the condition of knitting 
yarns in this country did not predicate 
any reduction in prices. 


Rayon Waste Quiet 





Traders Look for Active Call from 
Woolen and Worsted Trade Soon 


Slow buying with prices steady fea- 
tured the rayon waste market during 
the week. Traders reported a fair call 
from converters. In some cases, there 
was enough waste on hand to meet the 
demand for immediate delivery, but for 
the most part, traders refused to take 
any but time orders. One important 
rayon waste dealer said he was booked 
to capacity up to July. 

The slackening of demand which has 
been characteristic of the waste market 
during recent weeks continued through 
the current week. Traders who sell 
extensively to the woolen and worsted 
trade said they looked for some active 
buying, when that industry gets really 
under way on the manufacture of Fall 
fabrics. At present, rayon waste orders 
are coming in, indifferently. The lull 
has not weakened prices, however, due 
to the continued shortage of waste. 
Waste firms expect business to pick up 
next week, and they look for a steady 
demand all through March. 





New Bedford (Mass.) Rayon Co., 
which purchased the Manomet Mills, 
plans to begin operations late in March 
or early in April, the vice-president and 
treasurer, T. A. Duffey, has announced. 
Practically all the equipment for pro- 
ducing 150 denier has been installed. 


Capes Viscose plant at Delawana, 
N. J., is being run as a division of the Du 
Pont Cellophane Co., and will continue 
the manufacture of the same products. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America 
has moved into new quarters on the 
18th floor of 2 Park Ave., New York. 
The move was from their former quar- 
ters at 203 Fifth Ave. The plant of 


this concern is located at Hopewell, 
Va. 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 
For Southern Territory 
LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. McDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 








Raw Silk Prices 
Advance Five Cents 





Active Buying of Japans Brings 
Increase — Cantons and 


Tussah Holds Firm 


Plenty of spot buying with little in- 
terest in futures, featured the week in 
the raw silk market. Broadsilk manu- 
facturers placed orders freely all week, 
and usually insisted on immediate ship- 
ment. The sharp increase in demand, 
together with a scarcity of certain 
grades of raws, tended to make for a 
seller’s market. Just prior to Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, prices took an upward 
slant. There was a five cent advance 
on all Japans, and this increase was 
maintained up to date. 

Raw silk traders were much en- 
couraged by the trading. Sales are gen- 
erally satisfactory with the exception of 
hosiery, they reported. Hosiery inter- 
est in futures was slack all week. The 
broadsilk demand kept up steadily, how- 
ever, and a good quantity of spot busi- 
ness was written. Weavers appeared 
quite confident; they met prices with 
little argument, traders said. The broad- 
silk demand for quick delivery cleared 
out a good part of the small surplus 
stocks of raw goods. 

The current activity came as some- 
what of a surprise to the trade, 
especially in view of the long holiday 
week-end observed by some firms, inci- 
dent to Washington’s Birthday. Earlier 
in the week, buying had been steady, 
but not sensational. On Feb. 21, the 
last day before the holiday, there was a 
spurt of interest which strengthened 
prices. This new activity reached its 
high-water mark on Feb. 26, when the 
National Raw Silk Exchange announced 
a turnover of 1,075 bales, which execu- 
tives said, set a record for the month. 

Conditions continued steady in the 
Japanese market. The plants have not 
yet caught up with the demand, and 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 

Japan organrine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. . 
Japan organrine, 2 thd. sp. crack a skeips.... 
Japar crepe, 3 thd. gran 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on be 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... a 
Contes evape, 3& 4thd. ns ve on bobbins. . 

Tussah tram. 2 end on co 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. taoaee ak. 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX.. 
aes aa sp. oom xx 

osiery — crac 
Hosiery tram, XX 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


4.55 62/1 


there is some scarcity of certain grades, 
which served to strengthen prices. 
Chinese silks also were reported scarce; 
Cantons and Tussah prices held firm all 
week. There was a steady call for Can- 
tons, both from American and European 
firms, but the orders were generally 
small, 


Thrown Silk in Demand 





Hosiers Buying Actively, Broadsilk 
Call Quieter, Factors Report 


Buying was steady but conservative 
in the thrown silk market during the 
week. Broadsilk mills ordered fairly 
well, most of this business being for 
prints, it was stated. Throwsters noted 
a slight decline in broadsilk demand, 
compared with the good business 
written during recent weeks; it is be- 
lieved by some that the high-pressure 
period in fabric production is near the 
turning-point. Factors said they looked 
for a gradual decrease in broadsilk in- 
terest soon. This prospect was consid- 
ered normal, however, and it caused 
little uneasiness. Throwsters generally 
have written a substantial business in 
broadsilk orders, and they feel fairly 
well satisfied. 

Hosiery trams moved steadily all 
week, with a tendency toward spot buy- 
ing. Hosiers are now active in the 
production of summer goods, and they 
are asking for comparatively early de- 
liveries; one to two months leeway is 
the rule, one throwster reported. 

Prices remained firm, and raws were 
fairly plentiful; the only grade notice- 
ably short is 20/22, throwsters said. 


Asheville, N. C. Officials of the H. 
K. Ferguson Co., general contractor for 
the $10,000,000 American Enka Corp. 
rayon mill, now under construction at 
Asheville, N. C., will shortly award the 
contract for the building of 100 houses 
on the mill’s property. The first unit 
of the plant in West Asheville, N. C., is 
expected to be ready July 1. 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15....$5. 
Japan filature, sp. crack x* a S. 
Japan filature, crack XX. » 
Japan filature, XX, 13/ : 
Japan filature, best X, Evie. 5 
Japan filature, X, 3/15 

Canton filature, new style, 14/16... 4. 
Canton ——. new ae 20/22... “| 15 

5 


Tussah filature, 8 coc 
Grand XX Yellow) 20 22.. 
Grand XX _ (White) 20/22 
> aoe (Yellow) 20/22 
oo. ane ik (White) 20 
ck (Yellow) 
Crack (White) 20/22 
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September.. a 


3 Feb. 
22. ’ number of bales, 2,925; total approximate value, 
, $1,945,125 


Spinners Report 
Active Ordering 





Broadsilk Mills More Confident, and 
Many Orders are Placed—Yarn 
Output Carefully Watched 


There was some lively buying 
throughout the week in the spun silk 
market. Prices were firm, but there 
were no indications of the much-talked- 
of increase. Spinners were greatly 
encouraged by the week’s ordering; 
they found broadsilk manufacturers 
showing unusual interest and buying 
confidently. The recent swift turnover 
in Spring fabric numbers has spurred 
weavers to additional production, with 
the result that there has been an in- 
creased call for yarns. 

Spinners said buying took a spurt all 
along the line, this week, the bulk of 
the business coming from the broad- 
silk trade. Hosiers also were in con- 
fident mood, and they placed a good 
number of advance orders. Satisfac- 
tory business was reported at the 
woolen and worsted end. 

Spun silk mills are operating actively, 
but there is no effort to build a surplus. 
Few if any are running overtime, ac- 
cording to New York representatives, 
and some mills are operating at less 
than capacity. Spinners said the situa- 
tion was very satisfactory at this end. 
The policy of the mills tends more and 
more to keep production within the 
limits of actual turnover. 





American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga. 
The F. K. Adams Const. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., with a force of 500 workmen, has 
completed 133 operatives’ houses at the 
southern silk mill of this corporation. 
These 133 houses constitute the first 
block of 1,000 employes’ homes to be 
built, along with recreational centers, 
churches, schools and library. Work on 
the first unit of the mill is progressing. 
When completed it will employ 2,200 
persons. 


Raw Silk Exchange 


For the Week ™ Close 
h Low Feb. 26 


iNet 
Chg. 


Close 
Month Feb. 19 


ene. P > 


Spee 


19 to Feb. 26—Total eontoneta, 585; tota? 
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Pocasset Worsted Company,Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witis Chornton, RB. I. 





Be iiss © - % 
Oe geet iin 


he 






Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 











New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
| 108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia | 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 
















Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 





Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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FALLS YARN MILLS 


Woonsocket 
4. 


Incorporated 
04 





Fine 
Woolen 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 












HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 


CoMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 








O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


| WORSTED and 


meRINO FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
| JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adam St.; Boston and New England States— 
Messrs. H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., Boston; Los 
Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 





C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted’ Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


sce tances 


ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Wool d For Weavi 
oie YARNS ee iter 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Outerwear Interest Leads 


W eavers 


Wait For 


New Season Demand 


LTHOUGH the extent of the decline 
is not definitely known at present 
due to the lack of a satisfactory volume 
of sales, the wool market is lower than a 
month ago. A survey of the situation 
in yarns reveals the fact that while 
prices quoted by spinners are being cut 
and manufacturers are able to dictate 
their buying figures in many instances, 
yarns are holding up better than the 
raw material. Nominally yarns show 
little change from prices that were 
quoted two to three months ago while 
there is a decided difference in the 
wool price level, this being particularly 
evident in the finer sorts. 

The present state of the yarn market 
may be seen in the experience of a 
spinner endeavoring to sell his next 
month’s production of 2-50s. This firm, 
and there are two others in the same 
position, were trying to obtain imme- 
diate orders in that count and their 
representatives in one section reported 
they were unable to secure offers of 
more than $1.95 from manufacturers. 
While the lowest priced spinners were 
able to dispose of several thousand 
pounds at the price that is recognized 
as less than cost, it was noticeable 
manufacturers are not willing to make 
important commitments in yarns even 
though considerable concessions are 
offered to them. One spinner quoting 
the lowest figure was able to move less 
than 5,000 lbs., within a two weeks 
period, 


Price-Cutting Useless 


The effect of this was to lower the 
entire market level for that count to the 
hgure named by the lowest priced spin- 






ner and at the same time the spinner 
doing this price cutting was able to 
dispose of only 5,000 lbs., an unim- 
portant amount. This is a picture of 
the entire market with the exception 
of outerwear counts which are in active 
request especially from the bathing-suit 
trade, spinners being willing to shade 
quotations when there is a possibility 
of doing business but find this does not 
pay them under circumstances as weav- 
ers are not in the market for worth- 
while quantities even when they can 
buy at figures greatly below the recog- 
nized price level. 

Price-cutting is more prevalent in the 
weaving section than in the knitting, 
outerwear manufacturers finding spin- 
ners in no frame of mind to consider 
reductions while men’s wear and dress 
goods manufacturers are able to buy 
at bargain figures because spinners are 
in need of new business and demand 
from weavers is small. Men’s wear 
manufacturers are not booking dupli- 
cates in volume and while they are 
specifying fairly actively on old yarn 
contracts placed two months ago these 
are not being consumed at a rate that 
leads spinners to look for a large volume 
of new business within the next few 
weeks. 

Indications are there will be no large 
amount of duplicate varn buying for the 
old season unless this should develop 
at the last minute. If this does develop 
then it is probable the type of yarn will 
run more largely to those used in piece 
dyes as the time is growing shorter for 
manufacturers of fancies to place new 
yarn contracts for mixtures which will 
take the spinners more than a month 


(Continued on page 131) 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (368)........... .15 -1.20 
2-16, low com. Co- 400... 1.20 -1.25 
2-208 to 2-24s, low bid (ae 1.30 -1.35 
2-208 to 2-268, + bi ae ate) | 1. 374-1. 423 
2-268 to 2-308, } bid. (48s). 1. 473-1. 523 
2-30e to 2-32s, } bid. S. A. (468) 1.45 -1.50 
2-32s, } bid. (4 i. 1. 573-1. 623 
20s, § bid. (56s) 1.65 -1.673 
2-260 § bid. (56s).............. .70 -1.723 
2-368, § bid. (568).............. 1.754-1.773 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s)... 1.75 -1.773 
2-368, 4 bid. (60s)... 1.80 -1.823 
2-40s, } bid. ( Ae 1.85 -1.873 
2-50s, high } bid. (64s)......... 2.00 -2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70e)............ .10 =2. 15 


ee 








French System 

20s, nie, ‘pe Sees kxccalsoes 1.523 
ROR on ecscee se’ 1.60 -1.624 
26s, bid. (36a 1.65 -1.67% 
De RODS cckssc6scscee hs 1.72§-1.773 
30s, fine warp (66-70s).......... 1.824-1. 873 
40s, 3 bid. (60—64s) 90 -1.95 

NG Wee 6 are wea ORG48 2.12§-2. 173 

SN sr4'hsre'6 ccna ¥.40 Coen CE 2.50 -2.60 

Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208 low, } bid. (44s).......... 1.25 -1.30 
2-188 to 220s, ah _— say” 1.473 
2-268, } bid. (50s).............. 1.523 
2-398, } bid. (so) praia we bueeds 
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Disturbed Situation 
in Wool Top Market 





Spinner Will Not Pay Current 
Rates—Decline in Bradford 


Suggest Imports 


Boston.—Top quotations as a whole 
are on a nominal basis. They represent 
rates higher than the probable level 
upon which business will be and is being 
closed on a limited scale. Some top- 
makers can run another month or two 
without additional orders and yet their 
keen anxiety to secure business is lead- 
ing to some price cutting all along the 
line. Spinners who claim that they 
cannot get their prices on yarns are 
offering $1.33 for fine tops, $1.32 for 4 
blood and $1.28 for 58s. A moderate 
amount of new business has been placed 
during the week in fine and half blood 
tops slightly above the maximum low 
points named by spinners. The short 
dry combed top for French spinning 
shows a fair activity and is quoted 
$1.30-$1.35, according to staple. 

If the Bradford top market decline 
should go much further imports may 
become the order of the day. As a sign 
of what may happen, 46 bags arrived 
from Bradford at the beginning of the 
week, presumably Bradford 50s which 
is about equal to our 48s and landed 
presumably within one cent of current 
Boston quotation. It may further be 
noted that topmaking Australian 60s can 
almost be imported on a basis favorable 
to topmakers who are manufacturing 4 
blood tops from domestic wool. 

The noil market is sluggish. Large 
stocks are exercising a depressing in- 
fluence on the situation and there seems 
little likelihood of dealers securing 
better prices except on _ particularly 
choice lots. The combing mills are 


running on shorter schedule and the 
decreased output will help the local 


(Continued on page 131) 














2-200, } bid. (56e).............. 1.624 
2-208, § bid. (60s).............. 1.75- 1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
PR cas < Sracdcu ee sv eus 1.35 -1.373 

. 60-40 . 1.45 -1.473 
30s, 70-30 . 1,55 -1.57§ 
cok nbc ensmeswetace 1.65 -1.67§ 

Prices at Bradford, Eng. - 

8 
POO ic ks boxe ade ovnee cannes oe 
et dng ee mh eae ee 2 77 
DN gn te cn sine ddisle se Rada at 4 5 
a Rg Pie dag ahi ecg ceed 5 ; 
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XCELLENCE of workmanship in 
E dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 


earned for us the good will of 
many of the most critical in the in- 
dustry. You, too, will like our 
service and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


Fuorence 
DYE WORKS ahead 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. renee 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 


Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Trenton, N. J.,7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 














UNITED WOOL DYEING 
DYERS and ff 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


a4 RT od OLDEST 
DYEING PLANT 
AN 4 for Piece Goods, Spe- 
FOST ER cializing Exclusively in 


Fine Wool and Worsted, 


COEUR ci and Wool Fabrics 


AQ, (Knit or Woven). 
Also Mohair Fabrics, 


Bradford Finish 


Philadelphia New York Office: 


Pennsylvania Bldg., 


yy enna. 225 W. 34th St. 


Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 


SPECIALISTS ON FOUNDED 1836 


BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


3 


: CANAL STREET : 
err Gg Ee 




















KING MERINO 


Furnished with wool content according 
to your specifications. Notably strong 
and smooth-running. Write for 
samples. 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 
921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Lower Trend Seen in Wools 





Domestic Wool Stocks 


Smaller Than 


Believed But Demand Is Very Restricted 


HE wool market closed the month 

in a very quiet fashion with prices 
lower than at the beginning of the 
month and a downward tendency in 
force. No one however looks for any 
serious decline in values although if 
mill purchasing continues so spotty and 
bearish it may be found necessary to 
make further concessions on fine wool 
prices in order to liquidate stocks and 
prepare the way for the incoming of the 
new clip. Mill buyers are doing as 
little as they can to impart any strength 
to the raw material situation. Top- 
makers also, now that the demand has 
fallen off very considerably and spinners 
will not purchase on the old basis, are 
themselves bearish on wool values 
though not anticipating or desiring any 
break in prices. 

Transactions are moderate in volume. 
There is a big weight of unmoved wool 
but while the situation is fundamentally 
steady the desire of dealers here and 
there to liquidate their holdings brings 
about concessions in price. Demand for 
the territory wools is very spotty and 
prices continue easy. French combing 
territory is selling at $1.03-$1.05 for the 
average up to $1.06 for the best while 


the staple territory commands around 
$1.10. The fleece wools are all very 
quiet the best delaine at 46c., 4 blood at 
52c., § blood at 56c. and 4 blood at 55c. 

The market is not granting conces- 
sions on any large scale believing that 
in spite of all that has been said there 
is no such over supply of domestic wool 
in the country as is generally supposed. 
An analysis of the government wool 
stock report as of December 31, 1928, 
gives unexpected support to this posi- 
tion. At the beginning of this year 
there were about two million pounds 
less domestic wool in the country than 
at the beginning of 1928. During the 
last quarter of 1928 stocks of domestic 
wools declined seventy million pounds; 
foreign clothing wool stocks increased 
nine million pounds while carpet wool 
stocks showed a decrease of a little over 
one million pounds. The general situa- 
tion is indicated as follows: 


Domestic Foreign Carpet 
Dec. 31, 1928.. 118,233,000 43,228,000 41,871,000 
Sept. 30...... 188,619,000 33,026,000 43,250,000 
Dec. 1927..... 120,601,000 35,798,000 39,965,000 
Contrary to general opinion stocks of 


domestic fine and 4 blood wool held by 
dealers and manufacturers show prac- 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


Her 


tically no increase as compared with a 
year ago. and since September 30 have 
passed a large volume into consump- 


tion. The table herewith shows the 
situation: 
Fine and 4 blood Stocks 
Dealers Manufacturers 
Dee. 31, 1928... .. 53,009,000 23,609,000 
NOR ee 6 ois cess 98,445,000 33,013,000 
Dec. 31, 1927......... 45,378,000 29,753,000 


Results of the goods opening as affect- 
ing the raw material situation have not 
been very impressive or encouraging to 
date. There was no doubt a large 
volume of wool taken over for several 
weeks prior to the opening which by 
the way is the usual manner in which 
manufacturers meet a new season. Since 
then the buying has been scattered, not 
in large volume and accompanied by a 
very strong disinclination to pay cur- 
rent market prices. Some uncertainty 
is creeping into the wool situation. Less 
perhaps is said about large stocks and 
more about the unsatisfactory demand. 

Wool the raw material is selling 
freely in Australia and New Zealand 
on a lower level of values. Sellers 
evidently realize that they can hardly 
expect prices to be maintained in view 
of the increased clips in all the principal 
wool-producing countries. In the Eng- 
lish manufacturing districts competition 
in business is very keen and margins are 
cut so fine as to accentuate the desire 
to buy at the lowest possible points. It 
is generally believed that merinos are 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
PIE MN said 5 65s ds kcw oes $0.45 -$0.46 Turkey fair, average........... << - 2 
WEAN. 56 os kos 6.5 nec 38 - 39 Cape firsts.............0se0e. <coeet 
: oo Diy winiaiain t Wee owas Serra ee _ - pa Foreign Clothing and Combing 
Si iisictsctleneueideisnrainoeienik: Ai (In Bond) 
Australian 
Pulled—Eastern 700 thiutdinensceRebodnees 1.07 - 1. ! 2 
(Scoured Basis) eh ogas | Sa. oe 
i oS ee eae 1.10 = 1.12 pa — 
tevideo: 
SR isis insitinasntyadiawess 1.05 - 1.07 ge 472 - .48 
NIMES cicpcucs cas secneseene 93 - .98 Me acs pu fclsisli oles 47 - .48 
CI isha 4s es 86 - .88 FOB. cc cecccccesscscrseces -46- .47 
Buenos Aires: 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Se Mrs eke dsahesnins .34- 35 
ye a a ae eee eS ee 
(Scoured Basis) 
eS 1.10 = 1.12 Foreign Carpet 
Staple fine 3 bld.............. 1.07 - 1.08 (Grease Basis in Bond) 
Fine and fine medium......... 1.05 = 1.07 China: Combing No. !......... $0.28 -$0. 29 
BONN 5 bive s.nigxd a cke.aSieow ee 1.05 = 1.07 China Filling Fleece......... as .ae 
Us nina She wideed dks 98 - 1.00 Szechuen ass't.............. -27 - .28 
7 4 on .- Biizenstesnsnah sees “one = 
: * te: SR cna 6.0 sisle-s 6.048 ; am iy 
Mohair—Domestic East India: Kandahar......... Tie 
UN 58k ha hccccen $5 > 60 Viean'h....cisecccccccccccess “tt - ‘3 
SRM ko nkcaciokcssd ~ i eee BS 8 
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SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste . 
La 
ian ad tana ia cae $1.23 -$1. 26 
pS rere 1.03 = 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 
MR uci rndssn duxtemee x i= .<F 
MN a dtia wane cie dieee ae 63 - .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine two-ply............... .48- .52 
3 blood, two -ply............ aes oe 
Card— 
WN 6a vi searensanas sw .S? 
UI WIEIODS 6icact os vc-cnme .35- .37 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
ee re a ee a Oe 
Ns S's an naenadawin -05- .06 
PU « cv vadeasdecunane -19- .20 
Sinise 
ies anki sie wach ane -12 = .123 
MN Goose wv do ia dae dot oa ar -10- 11 
rad eat wh hg wee a whae et 15 = 16 
Knit— 
Pat ans ews xk ania aaa aed -44- 145 
Nak al 2 minha on eanie ds -20- .21 
ee Eo oe -25- .26 
Worsteds— 
Relig is 4G wate an Wiebe bimchae 07 - .08 
IG i sa Gea « o6 tne +e anes li- 113 
voces ur adieewecevee 10g- .113 
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DIRECT MOTOR SERVICE WEIMAR BROTHERS 
Making ‘ U. Ss. BINDING 


Following Day Deliveries 


Between 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, 
Providence, Springfield, Boston. 








TRADE MARK 





Call the Nearest A fleet of 45 trucks giving Manufacturers of 
Terminal 4 overnight, door - to - door Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
through service to all 
New Haven: ’Phone points between Philadel- 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Colony 707-708-709 , 
secant phia and Boston. i 
New ork: 


"Phone Walker 5691 $25,000 transportation in- 





voy, Bridgeport: surance on each truck 
a ae ae guarantees reliability and Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 
Waterbury: ’Phone 22 service. 
eS... For the fastest, safest The CHAFFEE 
service you have ever 
i Te ae known just reach for the Patent Cloth Board 
Boston: "Phones phone and call our near- They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Hancock 7017-7023 est office. 


Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Serving all points in Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts 


3 Made of Paper and wood 
i Rates cheerfully given. ; Need no covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 
THE FLORIO FORWARDING CO. : 
Main Office: New Haven, Conn. BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS M’F’D BY 


CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., OXFORD, MASS. 











MERROWIN G| L. T. [VES CO. 


| ESTABLISHED 1838 Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
| Over 200 varieties and modifications 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Spring Knitting Needles 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 


overedging ple all sorts Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
of fabrics New Brunswick, N. J. 


Special machines for Flat- 
Butted -Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show resuits on |{ || WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE 


fabrics. pa eee DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
Seem GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
MERROW CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE EXPERT ATTENTION 


——— CATALOG —— 
TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Samples and Prices on Request 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY BOLGER BROTHERS 
14 Kamel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 


1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ENGRAVING Enterprise Ginn Co. 
MACHINES Custom Picking and Garnetting 








Ity of fin 
Silla cake he Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. 


Our work fully guaranteed. 
WILLIAM S. GLINES WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 





Pantograph Engraving Are up to the minute in every 


Machine 


detail. Recognized leaders 


Pantograph — in the field. Supply 
Engraving Machines foreign as well as do- iT FITS ANY BOBBIN 
Polishing Lathes 


Pricking-on Machines 
Turning Lathes for . pe 
Engravers Write for descriptions 





, See No matter what style bobbin you use, 
mestic engravers. the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 
cialize on the Combination Holder for 


A both kinds. Write. 
214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 
RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. 3. 
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WOOL — Continued 





now on a reasonably low level but the 
position of crossbreds is considered 
somewhat uncertain. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended Feb. 23, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 





Week Ended 
Feb. 23 1929 1928 
Domestic.......... 400,000 10,052,000 11,300,000 
eee 2,979,000 28,355,000 20,066,000 
RS orshe oi 3,379,000 38,407,000 31,366,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


DOO nasa s sss 0 2,979,000 28,355,000 20,066,000 
Philadelphia....... 2,132,000 17,861,000 11,100,000 
New York......... 2,238,000 13,327,000 11,318,000 


7,349,000 59,543,000 42,484,000 





Consumer Resistance 


to Old Rag Advance 


Woolen Rags Have Had Steady Rise 
to Price Level That Now 
Checks Mills Buying 


Boston.—Mill buying of substitutes 
is likely to continue on old lines for 
near requirements only. Inventories 
are kept to a reasonable minimum and 
mills will not purchase desirable sub- 
stitutes ahead of their probable use in 
the near future. The woolen rag 
market continues very firm and graders 
are getting a little better prices all 
around. The white stocks seem to be 
firmer than they were and the white 
knit is quoted 45c. for a good quality. 
Fine light merinos and light hoods are 
also doing better. Less is heard at the 
moment about blue serge. There has 
been considerable trading and buying of 
this material for several weeks and as 
the price is very high consumers are 
not taking on further quantities unless 
to piece out manufacturing operations. 

Now that the advance in rags has 
been more completely reflected in the 
prices on reworked materials some con- 
sumer resistance is being encountered 
on the sorts in continuous demand, 
which demand has created a “short” 
position in knits and similar stocks. It 
is said that reworked wools and rags 
have advanced more during the year to 
date than other substitutes such as noils 
and mill wastes, which is true enough, 
but as against this mill wastes and noils 
had a steady and continuous rise in 
1928 while rags and recovered wools 
lagged well behind all wool textile 
materials. Rags, clips and “shoddies” 
are now having their belated improve- 
ment. 

This is a between-season period for 
the wool waste market. Mills are 
rushing their lightweight production 
but a little later there will be an exten- 
sive switch to heavyweight manufactur- 
ing covering overcoatings, cloakings 





and similar fabrics. Output and con- 
sumption of worsted wastes are pretty 
well balanced at this time and the 
limited buying taking place is prob- 
ably reducing stocks somewhat. Threads 
are not accumulating and the same is 
true of lap waste. Card waste on the 
other hand is possibly running close to 
normal output. The finer grades of 
materials still constitute the chief in- 
terest. 

Trade in the Bradford market this 
week has been quite restricted as to 
volume but sellers seem proof against 
all attempts to have prices lowered. 
Colored lap wastes especially in 4 blood 
qualities are in good demand at firm 
prices while for the white lap wastes 
there is a fair business. Both colored 
and white lap wastes are too high for 
the American importer. Fine white 
drawing lap is quoted 90c. or $1.27 
landed duty paid American condition in 
Boston. Colored fine lap wastes is 74c. 
or $1.11 landed in Boston duty paid 
American condition. Domestic mate- 
rials on Summer Street are quoted for 


the white $1.25 and for the colored 
$1.05. 


Bibliography of Textile 
Chemistry and Allied Arts 


CLemson COo.tece, S. C., Feb. 27.— 
The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has recently 
formed a special sub-committee of the 
Committee on Research, to prepare an 
annual bibliography upon all phases of 
textile chemistry, dyeing, printing, 
bleaching, finishing, etc. This commit- 


tee will, in addition to the annual 
bibliography, gradually prepare a 
bibliography covering the preceding 
years. 


Worsted Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 127) 


to deliver after they book the contract. 
Mixture spinners in fact are looking 
ahead and believe that healthy volume 
of buying will soon make its appearance, 
yarns being bought for the new season. 
In other words they, in a large number 
of instances, look for little duplicating 
to come this season. 


Bathing-Suit Yarns Moving 


Interest in outerwear counts continues 
good and spinners are running full time 
on such counts in the Philadelphia sec- 
tion. Two of the largest spinning these 
numbers are running full time while a 
number of smaller concerns in that sec- 
tion are running three-quarters full time 
due to the fact they continued to spin 
yarns for stock several months ago 
when demand from manufacturers was 
less active than at present. The situa- 
tion in outerwear counts is healthy and 
prices are steady, there being nothing 
upon which manufacturers can base an 
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expectation of lower prices in the near 
future. While there is a slightly easier 
trend in the raw material market this 
is not so noticeable in the medium 
grades from which they are spun. 

There is a wider use of single yarns 
for bathing-suits this year than before 
and a number of spinners have entered 
the single yarn field for the first time. 
Bathing-suit manufacturers in a number 
of cases are using single 13s instead 
of 2-26s. Prices quoted for the single 
are averaging little different from those 
quoted on 2-26s but the crux of the 
matter is that they are buying the single 
dyed and on cones for the same price 
they are paying for the two-ply in the 
oil. 


Top and Noil Market 
(Continued from page 127) 


situation somewhat. No one is look- 
ing for any higher values on wool noils. 
They had their rise last year, running 
well ahead of wool and all other by- 
products and wastes of the virgin mate- 
rials. 

For the choice fine noils particularly 
the French short noil there continues 
a fair demand from felters and manu- 
facturers of ladies’ felt hats. It is said 
however that the felt hat bodies pro- 
duced in this country are not the equal 
of the foreign products and yet our 
manufacturers seem to be using just as 
good material. In the specialty noils 
there is very little doing. Camelhair 
noil consumption is however, showing a 
distinct increase. 

In the Bradford district American 
buyers are said to be keeping close tabs 
on the situation but find prices a little 
too stiff for any large buying for United 
States account. The Bradford noil 
market has been unaffected to date by 
the decline in wool tops. Since last 
writing wool noil arrivals from Brad- 
ford into Boston have amounted to 317 
bales and in addition 11 bales of 
mohair, 12 bales of camelhair and 3 
bales of alpaca noils. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
Nominal 
oa ec cess ckeverssese $1.34—1.35 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 32—1.33 
FR UNO Cees oc ccc ecccses 1.30—1.31 
Aver. a NY big. a tg aint s aca 1.25—1.26 
ee an in. gi 6 deters even 1.17—1,18 
WM I aca a. 5nd oc cece cin cic 1.14—1.15 
4 aa cata alas bi a: 000s bot ...—1.10 
Ue Re eee eee 1.00—1.02 
oe RS Ee ee see .93— .94 
SOT is MO ee Bian vc cies ese genes .87— .88 
SOR le ie Co cage acme cscs .85— .86 
Noilsa—Boston 
ET ee Ao aah ds soos aban eek wee his $0.88— .92 
NS 6 wry 'diace w aeueae adeue’s .83— .85 
asa «swe duaea Maree: .73— .78 
A IIR 66-8 oon nie nb bade v Bene .65— .70 
pO ee eae .60— .65 
I on a Nis oo vita dim aiote ere -55— .58 
MN sc 40 dae aadulds «avd oeeaneds ox -53— .55 
EE con cduawatdas sack daweke<s -50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (Feb. 23) 
ids 0k xcs < sheen weweses 48d 
EE biictid od'n cia deans 6 od<k% 45d 
UMN, ca cs coc ccasvewoccs 42d 
Half-blood low (58)................ 40d 
fp Ryan kee saws 33d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 28d 
Cross-b Ra are ote 233d 
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Better quality 
—lower cost 


OU can improve the quality of cotton 

goods by boiling out with Oakite. Fibres 
come through pliable and free from unde- 
sirable harshness. The formation of insoluble 
soaps is prevented. 


And Oakite will effect a saving in materials. 
A very small amount of this efficient detergent 
is all that is needed to produce excellent 
results. 


When the work is to be dyed, Oakite affords 
still another advantage. Better, more even 
penetration of the dye stuff is assured. Colors 
are uniformly bright and clear. 


Our nearby Service Man will be glad to lend 
a hand in solving your processing problems. 
Just write and ask to have him call. No 
obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 





Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; “Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, *Boston, 
Bridgeport, ‘*Breoklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Canton, O.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, 
“Columbus, O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ill.; *Denver, 


Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno, 
Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, 
Texas; “Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; *Laos 

Angeles, Louisville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; “Memphis, Tenn.; * Mil- 
waukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; 
Newburgh, N. Y.; New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; 
*Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
*Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Portland, Me.; *Port- 
land, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Providence, Reading, 
Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.; Rockford, 
Ill.; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal.; *San Fran- 
cisco, *Seattle, South Bend, Ind.; Springfield, 
Mass.; *St. Louis, *St. Paul, Syracuse, 
N. & *Toledo, ‘*Toronto, Trenton, 
*Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.; *Vancou- 
ver, B. ce Waterbury, Conn., 
Wichita, Kan.; Williamsport, 
Pa.; Worcester, Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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A NEW NATIONAL FAST 
BLUE 
For Cotton, Rayon and Silk 


ATIONAL Diazine Blue 
4% 4 RL Cone. is a De- 
veloped Dye distinguished by 
good all-around fastness and 
is especially recommended for 
the production of navy blues 
on tub silks. It possesses good 
solubility and is well adapted 
for application in machines 
made of monel metal and cop- 
per; with caution it may be 
used in the presence of iron 
also. 


This new product discharges 
excellently with hydrosulfite 
and is suitable for combina- 
tion with any of the other dyes 
of this class. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NaTionaALyDyes 


Industrial Cleaning Materials and Methods E Fe piuasd ae atone dea ae 

























DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Experience in Wool Finishing 


Not Always Helpful When New 


Conditions 


Are Encountered 


By Textus 


| N THE finishing of woolen goods, the 
environment and conditions pre- 
vailing have much to do with the re- 
sult of the work; and the finisher who 
has been successful in one place may 
be confronted with unexpected difficul- 
ties when he undertakes to manage the 
work in another place. In assuming 
the management of a finishing room, it 
is often necessary to study carefully the 
local conditions and _ requirements, 
rather than to rely wholly upon the 
methods followed previously. 


Changed Fulling Soap 


I was once employed as finisher in a 
mill having one hundred looms and run- 
ning on a variety of fancy goods. Be- 
fore I came they had been having trou- 
ble in getting the cloth properly cleaned. 
I found that the oil used upon the stock 
was not of the best, and a change in the 
strength and quality of the fulling soap 
was required in order to secure good 
results. My predecessor had not real- 
ized the necessity for such a change, 
and had been unable to overcome the 
trouble on that account. The grease in 
the goods had not been saponified. 
Furthermore, it had been difficult to se- 
cure good results in the fulling or to 
get the cloth clean in the scouring. 

After I had properly adjusted the 
soap to the needs of the case, there was 
no further trouble. Some time follow- 
ing this I had an offer from another 
concern, where the compensation was 
more enticing. I first offered to remain 
on the job I then had for an advance of 
one half the increase offered me, but it 
was not forthcoming, because the su- 
perintendent was a stickler on treating 
his overseers all alike. 

Upon the arrival of my successor, the 
superintendent asked me to remain 
with him a few days until the new man 
‘got the lay of the land.” This I con- 
sented to do. 


Wanted to Change Soap 


Upon discussing the soap question 
with the new man, he informed me that 
he had some soap formulas that he had 
been using at his last place, and that 
nad proved satisfactory, and he expected 
to adopt them as soon as he could get 
around to it. I informed him of the 
trouble I had encountered and over- 
come, and advised him to go slow with 
any changes, as everything was moving 


along satisfactorily, and he had better 
take no chances until he was convinced 
of the necessity. 

I had not been long in my new place 
when I learned he was having about 
the same trouble I had encountered; 
and I knew that he must have relied 
upon his formulas and that they had 
proved unsuitable for the case in hand. 

Following this there were several 
changes of finishers, and after a time I 
went back to the place upon more lib- 
eral terms than they had offered me be- 
fore. It is not at all unlikely that the 
finisher’s formulas referred to may 
have been suitable at his former place, 
but this shows the importance of reg- 
ulating the work to suit the require- 
ments of the case, a careful considera- 
tion of which is always desirable. 


In Another Mill 


I was once called to a mill in north- 
ern New York in which a line of fine 
hairline goods was being made, with 
which the finisher had failed to give 
satisfaction. There was no indication 
that the goods were really dirty or 
greasy, and yet they lacked the soft and 
pliable feel that the character of the 
stock indicated they should have. They 
were stiff and boardy; and though they 
gave forth no odor, such as greasy 
cloth usually imparts, there was a no- 
ticeable sting or burning sensation 
within the nostrils upon a continued 
test. This at once gave me an idea 
that there was a residue of soap or 
alkali present. 

Both the fulling and scouring soaps 
seemed to be of good quality and prop- 
erly made; in fact, the hard soap from 
which the fulling solution was made 
was unusually good, and was purchased 
at a cost of 24 cents per pound more 
than any I had ever used before. The 
oil used on the stock was unmistakably 
of good quality. Therefore, I could not 
at once account for the unfavorable 
condition of the finished cloth. 

Question and Answer No. 5908 in the 
Oct. 16, 1926, issue of TExTILE WorLD 
refers to similar trouble in a stocking, 
and the answer recommends sodium 
silico fluoride as a remedy for the pest. 
This may be diluted in water and 
sprayed on the silk, or the powder may 
be mixed with food and scattered in 
cracks. As these pests multiply very 
rapidly and will destroy considerable silk 
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in a short time, any other stock should 
be opened promptly and the breeding 
places treated. 

Upon watching carefully the action of 
the soap in the fulling and scouring, I 
noticed that the lather or soapy appear- 
ance in the rinsing off in the washer 
was of short duration, which gave me 
my first inkling of the possible diffi- 
culty. 

Soap that is doing good service in the 
washers will show a gradual diminish- 
ing of the lather until it all disappears. 
The quick disappearance of the soapy 
effect indicated that the soap was har- 
dening in the goods to some extent, in- 
stead of working out freely as it should. 
Upon examination and tests it was 
found that the water available for use 
was unsually hard, which in a great 
measure accounted for the trouble. 

It may be said in this connection, that 
the good quality and body, while it ren- 
dered the soap more effective in the 
fulling, was more likely to cause it to 
harden in the cloth in the rinsing with 
the extremely hard water. There was 
no warm-water connection, and there- 
fore the fact that it was midwinter made 
the trouble more difficult to contend 
with. It must be understood that the 
use of the hard water in the making of 


the fulling solution also had an unfavor- 
able effect. 


Lighter Soap 


As a temporary remedy I prepared a 
‘ighter soap with a liberal use of am- 
monia, and used buckets for applying 
warm water until most of the soap was 
rinsed off. The work was carried along 
satisfactorily in this manner until a suit- 
able warm-water connection was made, 
after which no further trouble ensued. 

My interest in this matter was such 
that I endeavored to consult reliable au- 
thorities in the matter; and I learned 
that immediately west of the Berkshire 
section, and especially thcroughout the 
State of New York, the water is much 
harder than in New England, where I 
had hitherto been employed. 

Some time after this experience, my 
attention was called to the case of two 
mills, one in New York and the other 
in Rhode Island. They were under one 
general management, and were making 
similar goods (fine melton fabrics), and 
were using the same kind of stock, but 
they were unable to produce similar re- 
sults. The Rhode Island mill produced 
a much better-finished fabric, and the 
reason could not for some time be dis- 
covered. They even sent unfinished 
cloth from the Rhode Island mill to be 
finished in the New York mill, but the 
same inferior cloth was the result. 

A number of changes in finishers was 
made before the difficulty was entirely 
overcome, and it was found that the 
difference in the water used in the mak- 
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ing of the soap and in the fulling and 


scouring was for the 
trouble. 

In changing from a finishing job in 
New York to one in New Hampshire, 
I could not help but notice the differ- 
ence in the results. For four years I 
finished at this mill with only cold water 
for rinsing, and got good results both 
as to cleanliness and a soft and agree- 
able handle of the cloth. 

In entering upon the duties of finisher 
in a new place, it is always advisable 
to study carefully the probable needs of 
the case before making changes, and to 
be governed by the conditions rather 
than to depend too strictly upon pro- 
cedures and formulas of past experience. 


responsible 


Tariff Hearings 
(Continued from page 66) 





of comparable articles, or landing value 
of the goods in question. The Ameri- 
can valuation plan is generally conceded 
to have been successful in the case of 
dyestuffs although there were initial 
delays in determining the basis of com- 
parison. A new dye encounters the 
same trouble. Opponents of this system 
contend that if all commodities paying 
ad valorem rates were taxed according 
to the value of comparable goods pro- 
duced in this country, there would be 
endless litigation and confusion with no 
way for the importer to tell what the 
courts might decide to do about an in- 
coming consignment. 


Powers of Commission 


The Committee heard proposals with 
reference to the Tariff Commission. 
J. E. Edgerton, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
presented resolutions approved by the 
Botany Consolidated Mills, the National 
Grange, and numerous other companies 
and associations. It was recommended 
that the Commission’s powers be ex- 
tended to include semi-judicial func- 
tions, that its members be increased to 
an odd number and their salaries raised, 
and that it be made non-partisan rather 
than bi-partisan. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
the Tariff Commission is chiefly en- 
gaged under Paragraph 316 in furnish- 
ing the President with information as 
to the differential between domestic 
production costs and those of the prin- 
cipal competing nation. It was argued 
that the Commission should be prepared 
to act in a broader advisory capacity. 
One suggestion was to have Congress 
act on duty changes under the flexible 
provision rather than the President. 

That the flexible provision, which 
permits the President to alter a duty 
by 50 per cent, will be retained is be- 
lieved to be almost certain. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
suggests that this power be extended so 
that an item can be taken on or off the 
iree list. Otherwise the Executive is 
helpless to act in such a case and Ameri- 
can interests have to wait until a new 


tariff bill is drafted. Congress is un- 
willing to open up a tariff discussion, it 
is pointed out, because under existing 
rules the consideration of one item leads 
to consideration of a general revision. 


Labeling Goods 


A plea for clarification in the require- 
ments for labeling goods as to the coun- 
try of origin was entered by several 
witnesses. Literal interpretation of the 
law by customs courts has led to absurd 
decisions, it was declared, so that im- 
porters are supposed to mark separate 
pieces such as shingles and cigarette 
papers although Treasury Department 
decisions say this is not needful. It 
was asked that the rule, if retained, be 
applied only to such goods as are cus- 
tomarily marked in this country and 
that decisions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment be accepted as final. It was also 
requested that the 10 per cent penalty 
for the entry of unmarked goods be 
removed. 

Walter Humphreys appeared to say 
that the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers is satisfied with the pres- 
ent methods of wool inspection and that 
to make scouring tests mandatory would 
cause serious delays without benefit to 
anybody. 

Among the representatives of the tex- 
tile industry appearing to discuss ad- 
ministrative features of the tariff were 
the following: J. J. Phoenix of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, J. F. Lockett for the carpet and 
rug manufacturers, and H. B. Cheney 
for the Silk Association of America. 
Each of these witnesses contributed an 
essential part to the testimony outlined 
above. On behalf of the Botany Con- 
solidated Mills and the Botany Grafield 
Worsted Mills, H. V. R. Scheel de- 
clared in favor of American valuation. 


Chester M. Lord Appointed 
Manager of Department 3 


The appointment of Chester M. Lord 
as manager of Department 3 of the 
American Woolen Co. was announced 
last week. Mr. Lord, who has been 
with the American Woolen Co. since 
1905, spending five years of that time 
in the Wood Worsted and Burlington 
Mills, succeeds B. F. Colvin, with whom 
Mr. Lord had been associated with for 
several years in the administration of 
Department 3. 


Silk Exchange Committee 
Announces March Differentials 


The adjustment committee of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange on Feb. 27 
fixed the price differentials between the 
basis grades and the premium and dis- 
count grades of raw silk. The March 
differentials are as follows: 

Grade A—60 cents premium over basis 
grade; B—25 cents premium; C—12 cents 
premium; D—basis grade; E—10 cents 
discount; F—15 cents discount; W—same 


as basis grade; X—5 cents premium; Y—7 
cents premium; Z—2 cents premium. 
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Textile Bids Opened By Army 
Depot 


PHILADELPHIA—Bids were received 
from 22 concerns by the Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 2lst and Oregon 
Ave., for furnishing them with a large 
number of textile items including pad- 
ding, wadding, felt, linings, etc. The 
bids were as follows: 

Item No. 1, cotton cloth, black. 
Italian, 54”, quantity, 12,155  yds., 
Stavisky Bros., Inc., 55.5c. per yd. 

Item No. 2, cotton cloth, black silesia, 
36”, quantity, 4,797 yds., Hudson & 
Boas, 18.6lc. per yd.; Moss Bros., Inc., 
18.82c. per yd.; Terminal Supply Co., 
24c. per yd.; Batavia Mills, Inc., 17.19¢c. 
per yd.; Geo. Wood’s Sons Co., bidding 
on samples, 19c. and 25c. per yd., 
respectively. 

Item No. 3, black silk for body lin- 
ing, 32” wide, quantity, 1,416 yds., 
Harrington & Goodman, Inc., bidding 
on four samples, $4.15, $2.65, $2.75 and 
$2.65 per yd.; H. R. Mallinson & Co., 
Inc., $2.35 per yd.; Catior Silk Co., 
bidding on seven samples, $2.20, $2.55, 
$1.90, $1.874, $2.15 and $2.174; Martin 
Supply Co., bidding on three samples, 
$1.83, $1.96, $2.32; S. Sinai & Co., 
$1.85 per yd.; Stavisky Bros., Inc., 
$2.20 per yd. 

Item No. 5, Linen padding for of- 
ficers’ uniforms, 28” wide, 22,500 yds., 
Gilmore Bermond & Co., Inc., 35c. per 
yd.; S. Sinai & Co., 32.78. per yd.; 
Terminal Supply Co., bidding on two 
samples, 33.8c. and 34.8c. per yd.; S. B. 
Marks & Co., bidding on three samples, 
33c., 35c. and 36c.; Stavisky Bro., Inc., 
bidding on three samples, 34c., 35.75c. 
and 29c. per yd.; Batavia Mills, Inc., 
24.3c. per yd. 

Item No. 7, Pearl gray sateen for 
pocketing, 36” wide, 1,075 yds., Hudson 
& Boas, 29.5c. per yd.; Moss Bros., Inc., 
bidding on four samples, 15.875, 14.375, 
17.75 and 20.25c. per yd., respectively ; 
Martin Supply Co., 15, 19 and 22c. per 
yd., Geo. Wood’s Sons Co., 16.6c. 
per yd. 

Item No. 12, bleached cotton tape, 3” 
wide, 441 yds., Jos. Adamson & Co., 
45c. per gross yds., J. Sullivan & Sons 
Mfg. Co., 48c. per gross yds., J. Side- 
bottom, Inc., 54.5c. per gross yds., Hope 
Webbing Co., 59c. per gross yds.; Krout 
& Fite Mfg. Co., 47c. per gross yds., 
National Pad & Binding Co., bidding 
on two samples, 50c. and 77c. per gross 
yards. 


Silk Association Meets March 27 
to Elect Officers 


Election of officers for the year will 
be the chief order of business at the 
annual meeting of the Silk Association 
of America, which will be held at the 
New York headquarters of that organ- 
ization on March 27. H. Schniewind, 
Jr., president of Susquehanna Silk Mills, 
and president of the association, will 
preside at the meeting. The members 
also will hear reports for the year, and 
will shape plans for the coming twelve 
months. 
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